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The Strong Arm of Invasion 














/ GREW UP INA FOXHOLE 





I didn’t think it was going to be like this the day For the right to come home again to the town, 
we all marched down to the station. The band the folks, the girl, the job I had before I went to 


was playing and Mom and Dad and Dot were war. Home to America where freedom of speech 
waving goodbye. And even though there were means a man can grouse or praise as he sees fit . . . 
tears in Mom’s eyes, I felt great. where freedom of worship and freedom from fear 
I remember Bob Allen slapped me on the back aren’t just talk but are taken for granted. America, 
and said, “You'll be a hero, chum.” And we waved where I can live like my folks lived . . . where our 
some more and the train pulled out. way of living has always brought us new and 
better things . . . and where there’s freedom of : 


I didn’t know whai I was fighting for then... opportunity for every man to plan and build 
but I know now. and grow to the top of his ability! 


I’m not kidding myself. That’s home. . . that’s America to me. 


I’m not fighting for glory or medals or big parades 
with ticker tape and paper coming down like 
a snowstorm. 


Keep it that way until I come back. 
Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we’re building 2,000 h.p. 
I’m not fighting to cram my religion or my ideas Pratt & Whitney engines for the Navy’s Vought 


down somebody else’s throat. Corsair fighters . . . Hamilton Standard propellers 
I’m not trying to create a new world order or a for United Nations’ bombers . . . working to hurry 
desemn etete. the day when our boys will come home and we can 


turn again to peaceful things, to the building of an 
even finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 


And what I’m fighting for is home! NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Out here you catch on quick. In a foxhole you 
strip things down... 


Dedicated to Americo's Fighting 
Men, who are once again writing the 
Dael, . 





of Independ. with 
bayonet steel! and smoking guns! 
THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES, WE LEND 

OUR MONEY. BUY WAR BONDS. 
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. ‘ Ast) Mee. if KELVINATOR 
In Wor, Builders of Prott & Whitney Engines cad Hamiltoa Standord Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Applicacet. 
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Do you know 
what an 


IRON FIREMAN 


STOKER 


Really Does? 


Using coal, America’s permanent 
fuel supply, as the most economical 
source of heat... . 


Iron Fireman care 
ries coal from the 
bin or hopper to 
the fire in a steady, 
even flow. 





Iron Fireman de- 
livers coal to the 
fire and mixes it 
with air—approx- 
imately 15 pounds 
of air for each 
pound of coal. 














Iron Fireman makes 
an efficient fire, 500 
degrees to 1000 
degrees hotter than 
normally obtained 
by hand firing. 


Iron Fireman does 
this firing jobunder 
the direction and 
constant supervi- 
sion of mechanical 
‘brains’ and ‘hands’ 
that never tire and 
are always alert. 


Is it any wonder 
that Iron Fire- 
man coal firing 
is America’s pre- 
ferred source of 
heat and power? 





Commercial and industrial models now 
available. Write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3442 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, SOhic. 


Factories: Portland, Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto 





AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
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Cover—The Lockheed P-88 fighters shown in this 
Associated Press photo are among the most versa- 
tile weapons in the air-borne arsenal softening up 
invasion points in the Mediterranean and Paci 
Primarily designed as a long-range, high ogee 
escort ship, the ep 38—or Lightning—has also won 
laurels as a fierce hit-and-run fighter bomber. For 
information on how Allied air power is paving the 
way for invasion of the various fronts, turn to 
page 17. 





Panties .veeky Be, WORST Entered i pend clase spate 
at Postomice of * Dayton, ‘onioe ‘under the act of March 3, 1879. 








LETTERS 


Draftees at 40 


In reply to Miss Patrick’s letter in the June 
21 issue of NEwsweEk: Miss Patrick seems to 
be the unfortunate victim of somewhat mud- 
dled and illogical reasoning. The point at issue 
is not what the draftee may lose by induction 
but what the Army stands to gain. Do the 
military prefer a youth of 25, regardless of his 
home ties, to a man of 40? What do you think? 
The sly and somewhat pernicious inference 
that all men of 40 spend their time in golfing 
and swivel-chair antics is unworthy of refu- 
tation. 

I am wondering if the loud and stirring call 
to arms that Miss Patrick speaks so lyrically 
of has been heard by her. 





Joun R. Copier 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Roosevelts 


Mr. Phil B. Willis of Tampa, Fla., doesn’t 
like the term “other Roosevelts” applied to the 
Oyster Bay Roosevelts (NEwWswEEK, June 28). 
I think he is just a “Roosevelt hater” and took 
the opportunity to express his hate. 

Both sets of Roosevelts are OK as far as 
I am concerned. 

R. E. ANDERSON 

Anniston, Ala. 


Poon 


Note for Strikers 


The tone and contents of the letter” from 
Cpl. Wallace Irwin Jr. from somewhere in 
North Africa and published in your issue of 
June 21, meets with my entire approval. His 
biting sarcasm is well placed. 


ts 
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Today the newscasts over the radio tell of 
miners already quitting their jobs, of strikes 
here and strikes there; yet we speak of labor as 

ur “soldiers of the pick and shovel” our “un- 
sung heroes of the bench and lathe!” Baaaaaaa! 
What soldier ever became a hero by throwing 
down his rifle or knife and quitting his post 
while facing the enemy? 

This kind of labor trouble is just what our 
Axis enemies want and exactly what they 
meant when they said that “the democracies 
are too soft to wage a successful war.” Each 
and every person who, during this emergency, 
quits his job or post should, by that act, be 
judged to have volunteered for service with the 
Armed Forces and he should be inducted at 
once. 


“Ear C. BarKLey 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Pome 


Arnim’s Ancestry 


In a footnote to page 22 of Newsweek of 
May 24 you assert that “Arnim, partly English 
in ancestry, is a nephew of the late Countess 
Russell, author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” 

I have no knowledge of the ancestry of this 
particular Arnim but as the daughter of the 
late Countess Russell I can assure you that he 
was in no way related or connected with her. 


EizaBetH BuTteERWORTH 


Sunset Farm 
West Hartford, Conn. 


NewsweEkkK agrees that Col. Gen. Jiirgen von 
Arnim, taken prisoner when his armies were 
defeated in Tunisia, is not the nephew of 
Countess Russell; the footnote was based on a 
cable dispatch which now proves erroneous. 
The misinformation probably stems from the 
fact that Mary Annette Beauchamp (later 
Countess Russell) was married in 1891 to Hen- 
ning August von Arnim. It was on his estate 
in Pomerania that she wrote “Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” They had a son and 
four daughters, one of whom is now Mrs. But- 
terworth. General von Arnim’s relationship to 
Countess Russell is merely that of another leaf 
on the many branched family tree of her first 
husband, Mrs. Corwin Butterworth’s father. 





No Deterioration 


I feel an urge to add my testimony to that 
of Messrs. Anderson, Chapman, and Goodwin 
in your June 21 issue about “Powder’s Power.” 

When I was a youngster I loved to explore 
the attics in our old home, Cross Manor, Md. 
One day I came upon a small mahogany case 
containing two silver mounted flint-lock pistols, 
and found that both were loaded. Presumably 
they had belonged to my grandfather, a vet- 
eran of the War of 1812. 

I took one of them out to an empty stable, 
made a mark, aimed at it, and pulled the trig- 
ger. The explosion in the confined space seemed 
as loud as that from a howitzer; the pistol 
kicked nearly out of my hand, and I found a 
hole about half an inch in diameter near my 
mark on the stable door. 

No deterioration there, eh, what? Yet that 
powder must have been more than half a 
century old. 


J. M. Exxicort, 
‘Captain, U.S. Navy, Retired 
Mare Island, Calif. 
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How They Deliver Victory Ships 
in 150-Ton Slices! 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in tires 


OU’VE seen some pretty big war 
Yrs on our highways lately. But 


did you ever see one like this? High as 
a house, heavy as a locomotive, it’s a 
prefabricated segment of a Victory Ship 
on its way to the sea. 

Just look at that.driver! He’s dwarfed 
almost beyond recognition by the pile 
of steel at his back. And look at that 
trailer! It’s as long as a railroad flat 
car. Yet trailer and 150-ton load roll 
smoothly and safely along—on B. F. 
Goodrich Speedliner Silvertowns! 

Ever since Pearl Harbor these sturdy, 
reliable Speedliners have been deliver- 
ing the goods under the most grueling 
conditions ever faced by man or ma- 
chine. At 50 below and in hub-deep 


mud they helped build the Alaskan 
tg Under blazing desert skies 
and in sand that cuts like steel filings 
they brought up the men and muni- 
tions that pushed Rommel 
out of Africa. 

As for everyday jobs— 
they’re doing them, too. U 
and down the land Speed- 
liner Silvertowns are setting 
amazing new mileage rec- 
ords on all types of trucking 
operations. And while you 
may never have to move ship 
sections or fight your way 
through mud and sand, it’s 
certainly reassuring to have 
such mighty reserves of 


strength and durability at your service. 


Remember the leadership of B. F. 


‘Goodrich when next you buy truck 


tires. And remember to see your 


B. F. Goodrich dealer first. 


Li wae Ct PCOCE 
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MAKES PARALLEL SEAMS 


This new, automatic welding machine—designed by 
Whiting—is used in fabricating girders and other struc- 
tural steel shapes. It welds two parallel joints at the same 
time, saving time and manpower. It also avoids the 
warping caused by internal stresses in steel. 


Whiting inventive genius ... now devoted to develop- 
ing methods for quicker and better war production ... 
is gaining new experience that will be of inestimable 
value to peacetime industry after America’s war job 
is done. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Illinois. 






CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT, and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS ¢ SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES, and AIRLINES 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


For jungle or ski troops—a new kind of cheese! 


Troops are carefully conditioned for 
the kind of country in which they will 
fight. But that’s not so easy to do with 
the food that keeps them fighting! 


One package of food from the pro- 
duction line may fry in a tank on hot 
desert sands — while the next freezes 
on a sled in Alaskan snows. But they 
should taste the same — and taste good 
— wherever they’re eaten. 

That has meant many headaches for 
the Army Quartermaster Corps and the 
food processors who supply them. But 
they’ve been cured, repeatedly, by 
American ingenuity. And National 
Dairy scientists have helped. 

- Cheese is a good example. For emer- 
gency use in arctic and tropics, National 


x 


Dairy laboratories developed a de- 
hydrated, compressed cheese that keeps 


well anywhere and takes less shipping | 


weight and space. Selected American 
Cheddar Cheese is processed and dried 
into fluffy, golden powder — then 
pressed into compact, convenient cakes 
as emergency rations that can be eaten 
three ways. 


When guns are hot and time is short, 
the cheese ration can be eaten as is — 
like a candy bar. Or it can be mixed 
with water to make a tasty spread for 
bread, Or the mixture can be set aside 
for an hour or so and then sliced. 

Best of all, this versatile cheese bar 
is rich in the nutrition of milk — 
nature’s finest food—high in protein, 


and full of the energy fighting men 
need. And it’s only one development 
of National Dairy research. We are 
working on others that we hope will 
play a part in ending the war and 
enriching the peace. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better. 
understanding of dairy products as human 
food ... as a base for the development 
of new products and materials ... as 4 
source of health and enduring progress 
on the farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 





. is one of America’s planes de- 





NOALAMES 
the LS 


.-.and design skill that 
gave ‘interchangeable 
new meaning! 


MEET THE FLETCHER FBT-2, BEECH 
the plastic-plywood trainer that raul 
doesn’t know its left wing from 

its right—that is, as far as in- 
terchangeability goes. For here 





AERONCA 


AIR CRUISERS 


BOEING 
BOWLUS 
signed for a specific wartime BREWSTER 
job that uses no right and left 
hand parts, but can interchange 
its right and left hand wings, 
ailerons, flaps, elevators, stabil- 
izers and landing gear, can use 
an elevator for a rudder, a 
stabilizer for fin, and can ac- 
commodate fourteen models of 
6 different engines from 130 to 
285 HP! : 

America is proud of the skill 
that engineered such features 
into the Fletcher, cut produc- 
tion time to one-third. Proud 
not only because this means 
more United Nations pilots for 
quicker Victory, but also for 
what it will mean when those 
pilots have shot the last enemy 
out of the sky, when Fletcher 
will join with other leaders of 
our great aviation industry in 
the job of “putting wings on 
the world.” 


CESSNA 
COMMONWEALTH 
CONSOLIDATED - 
VULTEE 
CULVER 
CURTISS 
WRIGHT 
DOUGLAS 
FAIRCHILD 


FLEETWINGS 





WITH SPEED comparable tothat 
of an electric impulse, aircraft 
control cord transmits the 
pilot’s “message” to ailerons, 
elevators and rudder—but only 
if the cord is right: made right, 
installed right, kept right. Here 
at Roebling we not only make 
aircraft cord “right” as our 
years of experience dictate, but 
maintain a constant program of 
research and development to 
‘bring it further ahead each 
year. John A. Roebling’s Sons 


Company, Trenton, 
Jersey. Branches JR 
hdvwerehouses in Usttune 
;*In thebe frequent messages, Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn, 


ROEBLING 
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TRANSITION 





Births: To Princess 
Maria and Crown 
Prince Humsert of 
Italy, a daughter, 
their fourth, on June 
28. She was named 
Maria ISABELLA ... 
A daughter, STrpx- 
ANIE, to JOAN BEn- 
NETT, movie actress, 
and her husband, 
Wa.tTEeER WANGER, 
film producer, in Hol- 
lywood, June 26 . . . To Mrs. ArtIE 
Saw, the former Betty Kern, daughter 
of Jerome Kern, a son in Hollywood on 
June 30. She named him Sreven, and tried 
to get word to her bandleader husband, 
now overseas in the Navy. 





Acme 
Joan Bennett 


Grable Week: June Kwnicut, 30, an 
actress, testified on June 30 in Little Rock, 


Ark., during a divorce suit brought by her . 


husband, ArtHuR CAMERON, a wealthy 
oilman, that she had pinched him when 
he turned his back on her to talk to Berty 
GraBLe, “very shapely and dressed in a 
black, low-cut gown” . . . On the same day, 
Jackie Coocan, 29, former child movie 
star and husband No. 1 of Betty Grable, 
was divorced by his second wife, FLOWER 
Parry, a former George White Scandals 
girl. Coogan’s behavior, she said, “made 
me so nervous at times I was paralyzed 
from the hips down for ten to fifteen min- 
utes” .. . And in Las Vegas, Nev., Miss 
Grable, 26, kept a rendezvous in the small 





: Associated Press 
Grable and Harry were able to marry 


hours of July 5 and married Harry JAMEs, 
$2, trumpeter and bandleader. He was di- 
vorced July 1 by Mary Louise, a vocalist. 


Secret: Victor Moore, 67, veteran com- 


edian, disclosed he had been married since 
Jan. 16, 1942, to Suirtey Pace, 22, a 
dancer. Moore’s first wife and partner in 
the vaudeville team of Moore and Little- 
field died in 1984, 


De Gaulliste: The New York Herald 
Tribune announced on July 2 that its cor- 
respondent Eve Curie, author of the best 
seller “Journey Among Warriors” and long 
a supporter of de Gaulle, had joined the 
Corps des Volontaires Frangaises, a Fight- 


ing French equivalent of the Wacs. She 
will get three months’ basic training in 
England, after which she will be assigned 
as a soldier at the regular 30 cents a day. 


Giraudist: Anvre Mavross, French bi- 
ographer, arrived on June 30 in Casa- 
blanca, en route to Algiers, where he will 
act as a captain in the French army under 
General Giraud. He had been living in 
America since 1940. 


Fuffy and Bros.: A month ago a New 
York organization called Foster Homes 
FoR. CHILDREN set out to find a home for 
four photogenic brothers whose mother is 





International 
Fuffy led the way to a stucco house 


sick and whose father is in the Army. 
Pictures of the boys (Arthur, 8, George, 
7, William, 6, and Francis, 5—more popu- 
larly known as “Fuffy”) ran in the New 
York papers, and they took the hard- 
boiled city by storm. Among the 296 ap- 
plications which poured in from would-be 
foster parents were several from million- 
aires. It took more than three weeks to in- 
vestigate them all. A home, identified only 
as “a white stucco house in the suburbs,” 
was finally chosen on June 30. 


Rebuilt: In 1914 James J. Taytor of 
Indiana got a life sentence for killing his 
stepbrother. Five years later he escaped, 
fled to Los Angeles, married, reared two 
children, and lived an exemplary life as 
Cuar.es Proctor, a- contractor, until a 
routine fingerprinting revealed his iden- 
tity. On June 28, after receiving 500 let- 
ters from Proctor’s neighbors, Acting Gov. 
Frederick Houser of 
California decided to 
let Proctor stay 
where he was. | 


Jump: Lr. Cou. 
Wriu1am_ RanpDoLPH 
LovELAcE 2nd, head 
of the Aero Medical 
Laboratory at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
used himself on June 
24 as a subject to . 





Acme 
The Proctors 





































A FREE COPY,..-T0 NEW MEMBERS 


OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





Gwears 


CURRIER 


IVES 


PO ser 


Retail Price $5°° 


ALL THESE PRINTS APPEARED 
ORIGINALLY IN A LIMITED EDITION 
OF TWO VOLUMES AT $115.00 PER SET 


HOW THIS BOOK AND OTHERS LIKE IT CAN BE GIVEN TO CLUB MEMBERS 


In these prints can be found 
our social history between 
the years of 1835, and 1885 
as tt was unrolled in colored 
lithographs, which are now 


collectors’ items. 


The notable prints which com- 
prise this book were taken from 
what is perhaps the definitive 
collection of Currier and Ives... 
that of Mr. Harry T. Peters, 
whose collection is certainly the 
largest in existence. There are 
many full-page, four-color re- 
productions. “The page size. is 
9 by 12 inches, which makes 
these prints suitable for fram- 
ing if desired, 


ALL BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTIONS 


hy hagp on missing tnypreTaaT boels like These? © 





WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES. Over 500,000 
families now belong to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. They do so in order to keep themselves 
from missing the new books they are really in- 
terested in. 


As a Club member, you receive an advance 
publication report about the judges’ choice—and 
also reports about all other important coming 
books. If you decide you wast the book-of-the- 
month, you let it come. If not (on a blank always 
provided) you can specify some other book you 
want, or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Last year over $5,000,000 worth of free books 
(figured at retail value) were given to the Club’s 
members—given, not sold! These book-dividends 
could be distributed free because so many sub- 
scribers ordinarily want the book-of-the-month 
that an enormous edition can-be printed. The 
saving on this quantity-production enables the 
Club to buy the right to print other fine library 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


copy of CURRIER AND IVES, and for every two books-of- 
the-month I purchase from the Club I am to receive, 
free, the current book-dividend then being distributed. 
I agree to purchase at least for 
year from the Club. 


Name. 


volumes. These are then manufactured and dis- 
tributed free among subscribers. 

Your obligation is simple. You pay no yearly 
fee, You merely agree to buy no fewer than four 
books-of-the-month in any twelve-month period. 
Your subscription is not for one year, but as long 
as you decide; you can end it at any time after 
taking four books-of-the-month. You pay for the 
books as you get them—the regular retail price 
(frequently less) plus a small charge to cover 
postage and other mailing expenses. Prices slight- 
ly bigher in Canada, 


9 v ? 


Begin your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club with one of its selections pictured below. 
Surely, among them is one you have promised 
yourself to get and read. As a mew member thé 
Club will send you a free copy of 
CURRIER AND IVES by Harry T. Peters 



















Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free 


ks-of-the-month a 





Address 
City 
; Pea 
Begin My Subsc With: 








State. 











(choose one of the selections shown at the left) 
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PAPER—to hang a paperhanger? 


© Paper helps preserve food for fight- ° 


ing men. It brings us war news in 
12,173 daily and weekly papers. Pro- 
tects uncountable tons of war material 
in transit. Products of the industry go 
into explosives, planes, ships, even 
parachutes for food and medicine. 


Last year our paper tonnage reached 

the staggering total of 16,522,000. To 

~ wrest victory from the Axis, the raw 
materials and products of America’s 
gigantic paper industry must flow con- 
tinuously from forest, machines, mills, 
This calls for the uninterrupted sup- 
ply of more than 3,000,000 horsepower 
of energy needed to run this vital 
industry. The Hartford Steam Boiler’s 


engineering staff and field inspectors 
are privileged to serve many of the 
leading American paper companies by 
lessening the chance of disastrous acci- 
dents to pressure vessels, turbines, 
engines, and other power equipment. 


Now, in war asin peace, this 77-year- 
old specialized engineering insurance 
company is serving policyholders by 
striving to detect accident-producing 
conditions in power equipment before 
trouble occurs. Never was its work 
more valuable to the paper industry, as 





well as to other indus- 
tries, for which it is 
backing up ceaseless 
production for victory. 





» ST PS 
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Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines ° Electrical Equipment 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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test the oxygen equipment he had de- 
signed for strato-bomber crews forced to 
bail out. It was his first parachute jump; 
he bailed out at 40,200 feet, setting an 


. unofficial record for this country, and fell 


so fast that three gloves were torn off his 
left hand, which froze on the way down. 
The oxygen equipment worked. 


Wet Smack: A 
movie scout was so 
fascinated by a pho- 
tograph of ViIvIAN 
Austin modeling an 
underwater kiss that 
he tracked her down 
and (you guessed it) 
gave her a contract. 


Reefed: Hepcats 
mourned the tempo- 
rary loss of GENE 
Krupa, swing drum- 
mer, sentenced in San 
Francisco July 2 to a 
prison term.of one to 
six years for inducing 
a minor to transport 
narcotics, The minor 
was his valet, JoHN 
PateaKos, 20, who 


was caught carrying 





Associated Press ‘ 
Vivian Austin — 
a raft of Krupa’s reefers (marijuana ciga- ' 
rettes.) 


Unrationed: A shopper in New York 
City, his mouth watering for a pound of 
Roquefort cheese but his pocket lacking 
the necessary ration points, spotted a 
sign in the rear of a delicatessen: “Points 
not required for sandwiches.” He ordered 
a 1-pound Roquefort cheese sandwich and 
got it .. . Gardeners reporting for work 
at 8 a.m. on July 1 in the Bronx, N.Y., 
Botanical Garden, found a well-dressed, 
middle-aged man grazing in the demon- 
stration Victory garden. Squatting on all 
fours, he chewed three cabbages to the 
ground and pocketed an onion. Retreat- 
ing, he muttered: “No salt.” 


Deaths: Dr. H. A. Jutes-Bors, 74, 
French writer and psychologist, in New 
York, July 2. As a psychologist he was 


- known for his theory of the “supercon- 


scious” mind, opposing Sigmund Freud's 
subconscious . . . Davip E. Rosas, 71, in- 
ventor in the 1880s of the first successful 


‘steering gear for automobiles, an improved 


form of which is still used in cars today. | 
He died in La Fayette, Ind., on June 27. 
... Wu Carton, 65, former harness driver | 
for the Czar of Russia; in Cleveland, Ohio, 

July 2... . “Dramonp Dick” Tanner, 78, 

once premier sharpshooter with “Buffalo 

Bill” Cody’s Wild West Show, in Norfolk, 

Neb., July 2. His specialty was shooting 

pennies from a man’s head, and he never 

used a trigger on his .44—just fanned the 

hammer with his thumb. He retired from 

show business in 1901, studied medicine, 

and practiced in Norfolk as Dr. Richard 

Tanner for fifteen years before the people 

discovered who he was. 
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Power for WAR 
Power for PEACE 


Inpustrizs in the great Northwest, now 
supplying the United Nations’ war machines, 
can swing swiftly to peacetime production. 

After-the-war necessities for the new 
world will roll from these plants because 
power is and will be abundantly available. 

Supplementing production of electric 
energy by private enterprise, an increasing 
supply of power is being generated at 
public-owned dams. Great Northern Rail- 
way’s transportation services were an 
important factor in the construction of 
hydroelectric plants at Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville on the Columbia, Fort Peck on 
the Missouri, and others in the vast region 
between the Great Lakes and the Pacific. 

This is power for war, because it is help- 
ing America to tremendous emergency pro- 
duction; it is power for peace, too, for it 
is attracting important new industries to 
the fast-developing commonwealth served 
by Great Northern. 

The by-products of hydroelectric power 
will be equally valuable—foodstuffs raised 
on millions of acres made productive 
through the magic of irrigation. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC 
























To the Ladies... 


That old gang of ours, the boys now on leave 
of absence in khaki and blue, have reason to be 
mighty proud of the girls they left behind... 
to catry on at the machines which the Armed Forces 

are counting on to keep them supplied with _ 

many materials of war. Every man of Veeder-Root takes 
his hat off to you for the job you have done and are doing...) 
for the part you played in winning the “E”. 

You are as good soldiers as any in uniform, and 

your regiment can march with heads up alongside 

the WAACS, WAVES, and SPARS. Here’s a salute 

to the ladies of Veeder-Root! 








HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 
The U.S: drive in the Pacific will be 


cited to Russia as useful in diverting Japan 
from a possible Siberian attack and there- 
fore almost as useful as an invasion of 
Western Europe . . . Good Congressional 
sources hint that the attitude of Turkey 
will play an important part in future Al- 
lied Mediterranean operations ... . In the 
opinion of some, Kiska’s defenses, plus 
weather conditions there, make it almost 
as formidable as Malta, requiring a major 
offensive to capture it . . . A capable 
observer just back from the South was 
surprised to find considerable unorganized 
opinion supporting in general the OPA 
and other war agencies and much sharp 
criticism of Congress. 


Foreign Policy Paper? 

The State Department is now consider- 
ing issuing a series of diplomatic docu- 
ments covering America’s foreign relations 
with the rest of the world since 1983. These, 
the background material for last year’s 
White Paper, are expected to answer re- 
cent criticism that the United States hasn’t 
had and still hasn’t a definite foreign pol- 


icy. The State Department believes that - 


the documents. would clearly show that a 
consistent policy has been followed which 
before the war was aimed at preserving 
world peace, and since the war has been 
directed toward safeguarding American 
interests by encouraging resistance to the 
Axis, lining up Allies, and counteracting 
pressure by the Nazis on neutral na- 
tions. 


New Prohibition Drive 
Attempting to keep. their moves super 


secret for the present, prohibition groups 


are getting set for another big campaign 
this year. A drive is currently under way 
to collect at least $10,000,000 to finance 
the new program. Key arguments this time 
will be (1) the importance of protecting 
18-year-old draftees, (2) war-plant absen- 
teeism, and (8) increased juvenile de- 
linquency. Among liquor groups, the belief 
is widespread that an attempt will be made 
to achieve complete prohibition this year 
(legislation to this effect is pending in 
Congress). However, key senators and 
representatives say national prohibition 
bills aren’t now being pushed. Chances 


are that the drys will continue to con- 
centrate on their successful local option 
drives. 


Political Straws 


Army and Navy standing with Congress 
has greatly improved since appropriation 
bill hearings, which gave top generals and 
admirals a chance to circulate some good 
off-the-record information . . . GOP lead- 
ers claim the talk that Senator Taft will 
seek the Presidential nomination over his 
fellow Ohioan Bricker is inspired by 


Willkie backers in an effort to split Ohio - 


Republicans . . . The story that Farley 
had a luncheon for anti-New Deal sena- 
tors to launch Senator Gillette’s Presiden- 
tial candidacy is bunk. Gillette held the 
luncheon for Farley and his Presidential 
possibilities weren’t discussed. 


Strike Bill Boon? 


Now that the anti-strike bill is law, 
some labor leaders aren’t as unhappy 
about it as might be expected. The 80-day 
cooling-off period provision is the key. It’s 
pointed out that by giving strike notice, 
unions can confront employers with the 
possibility of having their plants taken 
over by the government unless a settle- 
ment is reached in 30 days. Since no em- 
ployer wants that, it’s felt the provision 
might develop into a more potent weapon 
than the strike itself. Also, labor hopes 
that the 30-day limit will have the effect 
of speeding up WLB decisions, which now 
frequently hang fire more than a month. 


National Notes 


Many union leaders who, through labor 
canteens, etc., have tried hard to win the 
good will of servicemen, fear John L. 
Lewis has nullified most of their work . . . 
Close associates of Wallace insist the Vice 
President showed his statement on Jesse 
Jones to F. D.R. before releasing it to the 
press . . . Justice Murphy would like to 
get summer duty with the Army again, 
but War Department officials aren’t too 
sympathetic to the idea. 


British and Food 


British members of the Combined Food 
Board are angling to get the board an im- 
portant niche in postwar food distribution. 
In fact, they’re talking of obtaining an 
F.D.R.-Churchill directive to that end. 
This is being eyed quizzically by the Leh- 
man office, which feels that the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation administra- 
tion, in collaboration with military men in 
the field, will be able to meet all problems. 
The UNRRA is not yet set up, but a draft 


agreement has been approved by the U.S., 
Britain, Russia, and China and, when op- 
erating, will have a council representing 
all the united and associated nations 
working under a central executive com- 
mittee composed of Big Four members. 
The Lehman group looks on the British 
move as an effort to obtain a bigger voice 
for London in the food problem, and be- 
lieves the UNRRA will provide a broader, 
fairer base. 


Coordination vs. Control 


The Lehman office may soon have trou- 
ble with the State Department, under 
which it nominally operates. Months ago, 
Lehman got from F.D.R. power to co- 
ordinate all U.S. agencies dealing with re- 
lief. But early last month, Secretary Hull 
secured from the President a letter direct- 
ing him to coordinate all agencies dealing 
with other than military affairs abroad. 
With this power, Hull set up in the State 
Department an Office of Economic Con- 
trols under Assistant Secretary Dean Ache- 
son. Thomas K. Finletter is executive 
director of the group, on which representa- 
tives of War, Navy, BEW, Lend-Lease, 
WPB, and other agencies all sit. Finletter 
insists that he only coordinates, under the 
terms of F.D.R.’s letter, but Lehman 
officials and the Treasury cite his voice on 
programs, personnel, and operations and 
say his “coordination” smacks of control. 
Trivia 

Republicans on the House Naval Affairs 
Committee who feared the Administra- 
tion’s contract renegotiation program was 
aimed at “socializing” business relaxed 
when they met the Navy Price Adjust- 
ment Board, composed almost exclusively 
of investment bankers . . . Washington 
gagsters point out that the revelation that 
Carmen Martin, convicted madam, had 
“Latin American Ambassadors” as friends 
would have been more embarrassing in 
the pre-good-neighbor days, when there 
were only six instead of twenty Ambassa- 
dors from the South . . . The Spectator, 
weekly newspaper of a Michigan state 
prison, carries on its masthead a sketch 
of prison walls and the label “Canned 
Manpower.” 





Trends Abroad 


The Allies have reason to believe that 
German fighter-plane production isn’t able 
to keep up with the recent rate of losses 
on the western and eastern fronts... 
General Smuts, whose government has 
had the closest kind of majority in South 
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Africa, is expected greatly to improve his 
standing in the new elections; similarly, 
Prime Minister Curtin of Australia is ex- 
pected to get a full majority . . . The 
British Treasury, knowing it will gain in 
revenue, is closely examining the possi- 
bility of instituting pay-as-you-go taxes 
before the war ends . . . Well-informed 
residents of both Bermuda and Nassau 
are convinced that the Duke of Windsor 
will shortly be made Governor of Ber- 
muda. 


Canadian Notes 


Anxiety over a looming coal shortage 
this winter is causing Canada to launch a 
public-education program that will utilize 
posters, the movies, and newspapers . . . 
Although the U.S., with supplies now at 
normal, has been able to increase the 
coffee ration, Canada will retain the pres- 
ent 4-ounce-a-week allotments . . . Ottawa 
officials insist that the government-owned 
synthetic-rubber plant at Sarnia will meet 
all of Canada’s wartime and most of its 
peacetime needs, 


Mme. Chiang’s Rebuke 


It has been soft-pedaled officially, but 
Madame Chiang’s return to China without 
visiting Britain might be considered a dis- 
courtesy to an ally. She had received 
a formal invitation this spring. One story 
has it that she received a personal invita- 
tion from Queen Elizabeth and failed to 
reply until the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington followed it up. At any rate, it’s 
indicative of the non-harmonious relations 
between China and Britain. Chungking 
feels that Britain underestimates the im- 
portance of the Pacific war and accuses 
them of persuading the U.S. to concen- 
trate on Europe first. Britain knows that 
China wants Hong Kong back after the 
war. Both issues play an important part in 
each country’s attitude toward the other. 


‘Good’ Germans 

One sidelight effect of the rise in Allied 
fortunes has been a corresponding rise in 
the number of Germans who are now try- 
ing to prove they are “good” Germans. 
Swedish businessmen back from the Reich 
report that a surprising number of Ger- 
mans are now seeking neutral testimony 
in writing that their personal behavior 
toward the Jews and ather oppressed 
groups has been exemplary. Some Ger- 
mans, they report, seem frenzied in their 
desire to get such “good conduct” reports. 
Not all of these cases are undeserving, 
however. A Nazi Army officer who helped 
a Jewish woman escape to Stockholm two 
years ago, for instance, recently got word 
to her that he would appreciate her testi- 
mony in his behalf when the time came. 


Bolivarian Bloc? 

There’s nothing concrete yet, but the 
so-called Bolivarian countries (Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Panama) are apparently drawing much 





closer together. During his recent visit to 
Caracas, Bolivian President Pefiaranda 
extended his stay several days to continue 
talks with Venezuelan President Medina. 
One matter discussed was a joint declara- 
tion of war (Bolivia has already done so 
and Colombia and Ecuador are reported 
amenable). Another was the question of 
Soviet recognition. Colombia is currently 
arranging for an exchange of diplomats, 
but the other countries haven’t yet taken 
steps. Finally, President Pefiaranda un- 
doubtedly would like the support of the 
other nations in Bolivia’s desire for an out- 
let to the sea, which would probably come 
at Chile’s expense. 


Foreign Notes 


Norwegians, who risk their lives sabo- 
taging German-operated factories, aren’t 
too happy when Sweden furnishes the 
necessary machinery to get the factories 
back in operation . . . Correspondents 
back from North Africa insist that some 
natives take Lend-Lease toothpaste, mix 
it with chives, and then eat it on bread 
_.. Partly because the Mexicans distrust 
the new paper peso, there’s a. considerable 
hoarding of all silver coins. 





Oil Stalemate 


A fully informed roundup of the East- 
ern oil situation has both its bright and 
dark sides. A 24-inch pipeline from Texas 
to the East Coast will be in operation by 
Sept. 1 and a 20-inch line by January 
1944, both of which will get more gas and 
oil to the East. In addition, the favorable 
progress of the U-boat campaign and con- 
sequent cut in tanker losses, plus increased 
tanker construction (twenty a month ex- 
pected before autumn), may make more 
ships available for coastwise traffic. But 
stepped-up military demands may entirely 
offset these gains by the year’s end. As 
operations in the Mediterranean and 
Southwest Pacific expand, oil demands 
may increase as much as 500,000 barrels 
a day, with more tankers needed to trans- 
port it. Consequently, any important in- 
crease in civilian allotments don’t seem to 
be in the cards. 


Savings Bank Worries 


Banking authorities, after studying post- 
1918 economic trends in Europe and the 
U.S., are suggesting safeguards against 
the effects of this war on savings banks. 
Primarily, postwar inflation is feared, but 
there are other factors. For instance, in 
the 1920s, savings banks almost doubled 
their deposits but, in the ’80s, there was a 
net decline totaling well into the millions. 
One thing seems certain—savings banks 
should have all the protection possible. In 
line with this, New York has pressured its 
121 mutual savings banks into joining the 
FDIC, giving them the additional protec- 
tion of $600,000,000 as well as the Treas- 
ury’s and RFC’s $1,000,000,000 on which 
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the FDIC can call. This move is now be- 
ing cited as an excellent example for other 
states and banks. 


Business Footnotes 


With the hope of getting postwar repara- 
tions, insurance companies as well as gov- 
ernment agencies are keeping complete 
files of ships and cargoes sunk by enemy 
action . . . Though commodity exchanges 
were originally hard hit by wartime re- 
Strictions and faced with suspensions, 
“boom” conditions now prevail in mem- 
berships, with prices of seats up approxi- 
mately 300 to 500% ... The Treasury, 
with its third war loan all set for Septem- 
ber, is preparing for a fourth bond drive 
in December—timed to cut down on ex- 
pected Christmas buying. 





Miscellany 


ee 

Faistat Openshaw,” whose poems 
(written by Fred Allen himself) have 
been an important part of Allen’s Texaco 
radio show, is going into the advertising 
field. The Texas Co. is distributing a book 
of his rhymes on fuel-oil and food conser- 
vation, tin and fat salvage . . . Reader’s 
Digest plans an Arabic edition to be 
printed in Cairo in September . . . Sgt. 
Marion Hargrove, of “See Here, Private 
Hargrove” fame, has reached Chungking 


as correspondent for the Army weekly, 
Yank. 


Churches and Peace 


After considerable broad general activity 
on the peace front, America’s churches are 
about to get going on concrete programs. 
Perhaps the most advanced is the plan of 
the Methodist Council of Bishops (repre- 
senting the largest Protestant sect) which 
visualizes individual contributions toward 
the forming of the peace. Using the slogan 
“The peace may be won with a three-cent 
stamp,” the Methodist leaders will urge 
their followers to communicate to Con- 
gress and the Administration their ideas 
on peace. They'll also be asked to exchange 
ideas with servicemen from their churches. 
A series of mass meetings, scheduled to 
start next fall, will take the scheme di- 
rectly to the local parishes and will cul- 
minate in the spring with a “Day of 
Consecration.” 


Movie Lines 


Latest reports indicate that fewer pic- 
tures will be turned out this year than at 
any time in twenty years. One reason is 
longer-than-average runs, with hit films in 
larger cities holding over for from two to 
ten weeks . . . While the U.S. forces took 
only 94 days to gain complete possession 
of Guadalcanal, Hollywood is taking 120 
days to make the movie “Guadalcanal 
Diary” . . . It’s a touchy subject, but five 
major studios have agreed to produce 
short subjects designed to combat juvenile 
delinquency. 
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You KNOw the burden the war has 
thrown on hotels in important cities. 


Located in New York, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania is often ccowded—sometimes 
to capacity—with service men and 
civilians doing important war jobs. 


We've got an important war 
job, too. Our job...our duty 
eels to provide accommoda- 
tions for as many of you busy 
people as possible. 


It’s a job that calls for the co-opera- 
tion of every traveler. And so we offer 
you a “golden rule” to follow ...sim- 
ple suggestions that will go a long 


way toward making life easier for 
your fellow traveler ... and you: 


Reserve rooms well in advance. 

* Make Hotel Pennsylvania reserva- 
tions as far ahead of your arrival as 
possible. Write or wire—but be sure 
you include an address so that we 
can reach you if necessary. 


Cancel unwanted reservations 
* promptly. It will make it easier 


for us to accommodate others if 
we know a room will be available. 


3 Let us know as far ahead as pos- 

* sible when you intend to check 
out. This will put us in a better 
position to accommodate other 
arrivals. 


Apply these suggestions when you 
plan your next visit to New York. 
You'll be helping your fellow traveler 
... and he'll be helping you. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA. 








Washington 
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Suddier influence on Congress is growing. Letters from serv- 
icemen and their relatives played an important part in convinc- 
ing legislators the public wanted the anti-strike bill passed over 
President Roosevelt’s veto. Their mail reiterated the charge that 
strikes in wartime amount to treason. 


Congress is anticipating the wishes of this war’s veterans 
rather than waiting for instructions. Already it has provided 
them with more benefits than 2918's fighting men received until 
well after the conflict. The pressure is silent, but effective. 


The next big lobby will be that of the men returning from the 
armed forces, political observers believe. They feel it will dwarf 
the influence organized labor has won in recent years. 


Administrative simplification of renegotiation has received 
a substantial boost in House Naval Affairs hearings just con- 
cluded. But members feel no case was madc for repeal of the law, 
since business witnesses who had been through the process 
favored its continuance, with modifications. 


Suggestions from business which impressed the committee 
included: (1) that profit adjustment should be after taxes, not 
before; (2) that some “screening” process (other than raising 
the present $100,000 contract exemption) should be developed to 
cut down volume; and (3) that greater allowance be made for 
postwar reserves, perhaps by providing a 20% rebate on the ex- 
cess-profits tax instead of 10. 


; ae of the entire output of certain food stocks for re- 
sale to consumers by the government at a loss is gaining ground 
in the Administration as a price-roll-back alternative. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s veto of the subsidy ban and its acceptance by Congress 
has encouraged its supporters. 


Effective control over food distribution gives the plan an 
advantage over the roll-back method of keeping consumer costs 
down, Also, it would hamstring black-market operations and ease 
the job of price-control enforcement. The plan would include 
purchase of canned and processed foods as well as such staples 
as grain, beef, and pork. 


Farm-bloc opposition stems from the added control this 
would give Washington over the farmer, 


Groundwork for the tax bill is being laid by OES Director 
Vinson. He’s attempting to get the Congressional committees in a 
receptive mood. The official program will comc later, with Vinson, 
OWM Director Byrnes, and Secretary Morgenthau, all taking a 
hand. 


Corporation tax increases are mentioned by the Treasury. It’s 
suggested that the present normal and surtax rate of 40% can 
go to 50 or 55 in view of increased earnings. Vinson will leave 
this field mainly to the Treasury, as it has little bearing on the in- 
flation problem. 


Spending tax revival, talked of in the Administration, will be 
accompanied by a new “packaging” of the idea. Many feel the 
Senate’s quick rejection last year was due to poor Treasury sales- 
manship. A “supplementary” income tax designed primarily for 


inflation control, lessening in effect as the taxpayer paid debts or 
insurance or bought bonds, is a possibility. 


Stiffer personal income taxes through middle and lower 
bracket rate hikes and lower exemptions are indicated in Treasury 
Counsel Randolph Paul’s advocacy of $30,000,000,000 from in- 
dividuals in 1944. The Administration will also plug for big 
jumps in “luxury” excises like tobacco and liquor to head off a 
general sales tax. Congress remains hostile to Treasury ideas. 


AFL <afiliation chances of John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers have not suffered from public condemnation of his 
position in the coal strike. Labor observers doubt that so wily a 
strategist would have made public application without private 
assurances that it would be accepted. 


The coal situation may delay action, since it’s believed the 
Federation would want the question settled before receiving the 
miners. If negotiations with Secretary Ickes are still pending 
when the Executive Council meets in August, the Lewis bid 
might await the October convention. 


War-damage insurance rates will be continued at present 
levels despite agitation to reduce them or provide for postwar 
rebate. Risk has almost vanished since they went into effect, but 
business and industry groups have been unable to convince of- 
ficials that a cut is justified. ; 


Jesse Jones’s position is that some of his RFC subsidiaries are 
entitled to profits and that insurance companies don’t make a 
practice of returning premiums because no claims are paid. Gov- 
ernment would take the money away again in taxes anyway, he 
contends. 


Conpusesionil opposition to the President is being tempered 
in some quarters by a fear of creating issues on which he cen win 
reelection in 1944. Shrewder politicians among the anti-Adminis- 
tration forces of both parties are counseling against action which 
would enable F.D.R. to blame Congress next year for blocking 
him at every turn in his handling of domestic problems. 


On the inflation issue particularly, legislators thinking in terms 
of the national campaign are wary of giving him the opportunity 
of holding Congress responsible for breaking the line. 


The political strategy is two-edged, however. Based on the 
failure of Woodrow Wilson’s appeal for a pro-Administration 
Congress in 1918 and the unsuccessful Democratic “purge” cam- 
paign of 1938, Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents know he must avoid 
pushing the issue too far and inferentially demanding election of 
only “loyal” legislators. There’s this distinction in the parallel: 
1918 and 1988 were “off” years, while the coming campaign in- 
volves the Presidency, with its influence on Congressional races. 


War production must spurt during the coming six months 
to achieve goals set for 1943. Officials are worried by carefully 
projected statistical charts indicating that actual output will fall 
$5,000,000,000 short of the $68,000,000,000 over-all munitions 
objective for the year. May figures, not yet released, will show 
that production failed to increase over preceding months. 


More labor-management committees, more drives, will be 
used as a stimulant. Labor favors extension of the joint com- 
mittees, but industry still tends to suspect them as a postwar 
management wedge by workers. 
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I weighs less than 1/100. of an ounce. 
It is sealed up in a tiny silver capsule, 
wrapped in cotton, and guarded against 
injury by a small but strong shell of 
aluminum alloy. When in use it is 
guarded at a respectful distance by 
ropes and glowing red warning bulbs. 

It is a 250-milligram pellet of radium 
sulphate, now on active duty in a Beth- 
lehem Steel plant. 

A number of years ago, Bethlehem be- 
gan to use radium to detect tiny flaws 
buried out of sight in ponderous marine 
castings. The intricate design and thick 


' sections of these castings made it prac- 


tically impossible to avoid small interior 
cracks or inclusions. 

The gamma rays given off by radium 
have tremendous penetrating power. By 
placing a radium pellet on one side of a 
casting and a special sensitized plate on 


- 





Tremendous 


the other, we obtained sharply defined 
silhouettes of every flaw in the metal. 

We then proceeded in much the same 
fashion as a dentist filling teeth. The 
defective portion of the casting was 
excavated until nothing remained but 
sound, clean steel. The cavity was then 
filled by welding, annealed to relieve 
stresses, machined to accurate size, and 
rechecked by radium pictures. 


This method was so successful that in 
1936 its use was officially authorized in 
the production of castings. Today, under 
the pressures of war, gamma-ray pic- 
tures are doing much to speed Bethte- 
hem’s production of sound castings for 
many war uses. 


No longer is it necessary to machine 
a huge rudder post for several hundred 
hours, only to uncover at the last 
moment a hidden flaw that makes rejec- 


Marine turbine casing being tested by ra- 
dium. Testing unit is shown on floor, beneath 
casting. Through action of the gamma rays 
given off by the radium pellet, any flaws will 

ow up on sensitized plates which have 
been placed around the outer side of casting. 


tion inevitable. Nor is it necessary to 
scrap castings which have been damaged 
in service. These parts are now salvaged 
by repair-welding, checked by radio- 
graphing, and sent back into action in a 
fraction of the time necessary to build a 
new casting from scratch. 


Radium is saving thousands of man- 
hours and machine-hours. It is helping 
to produce castings and forgings which 
are superior in strength and soundness. 
It is speeding the building of ships, 
which are the lifelines of our fighting 
forces over the seven seas. 
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BRISTOL BRASS 


a lot of business is done 







in this same neighborly way 


AS FAR as we have been able to see, in 92 years of brass-making, 
there’s no reason why a business relationship can’t be as pleasant, en- 
joyable ... and mutually profitable ...as the easy give-and-take between 
two neighbors discussing their Victory gardens across the back fence. For 
that’s the way business gets done most quickly and satisfactorily, when 
conventionalities are detoured and brass tacks are reached without delay. 


So the first time you do business with Bristol, you'll find this organi- 
zation is “easy as an old shoe” to get along with. You won’t be kept wait- 
ing by the man who can best answer your questions— be he chairman, 
president, or general manager. You'll find him with his coat off, and he'll 
invite you to shed yours, too. And, if you like your answer straight, he’s 
your man. | 


In this friendly, informal atmosphere, things get done faster and bet- 
ter... which is the reason we have been on the best of terms, for scores 
of years, with many of the largest users of brass sheet, rod, and wire. If 
this also happens to be your way of doing business — then we’ll be glad 
to meet you, neighbor, and see what we can do to help you on your post- 
war plans. 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION, Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 








a likes, in the sense of jumping from one is- 
“n- land to another with a pause on each one. 
en Actually they were a widely dispersed series 
‘or of landings that put the Allies 240 miles 
en closer to Rabaul than from the Russell Is- 
lands to the southeast and which, on New - 
a de Guinea, brought them within sight of Jap- 
ni- held Salamaua. They left the ultimate ob- 
nit jective—Rabaul on New Britain—at the 
a apex of a triangle with Allied forces 
ell crouched at each end of its 700-mile base. 
9 ° 
ne 6 Action: Although the constant show- 
ering of bombs on the main Jap bases in 
= their 2,500-mile island fringe north of . 
Australia had presaged the offensive, and 
res although Tokyo itself had been predicting 
. If an Allied move in the area, the assaults 
‘la were based on the element of surprise. 
oste And the Japs’ were caught napping just 
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_ Pacific Thrust Sets the Pattern 
and Problems of Attacks Ahead 


Limited-Offensives Strategy 
and MacArthur-Halsey Effort 
Put to Test by Rabaul Drive 


Shrouded in misty South Seas rain, Al- 
lied land, sea, and air forces touched. off 
last week the biggest single offensive ever 
mounted against the Japanese in the Pacif- 
ic Ocean. Picked American shock troops 
seized the tiny wooded isle of Rendova in 
the New Georgia group; other Yanks 
planted the Stars and Stripes on unoc- 
cupied Woodlark Island and the Trobriand 
Islands between the Solomons and New 
Guinea. And in the same overcast weather 
the Allies stormed the beach at Viru Har- 
bor on New Georgia Island, swarmed 
ashore on Vangunu Island, to the south- 
east, and pushed across the sands ringing 
Nassau Bay on New Guinea. 

These combined operations were not the 
“swift, massive strokes” which Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur considers a perfect offensive, 
even though he himself was in supreme 
command of the entire operation (which 
he was directing from advance headquar- 
ters in New Guinea) . Neither were they the 
“island hopping,” which MacArthur dis- 


as they had been at Guadalcanal eleven 
months before. 


New Georgia: Picking their way slowly 
through the reef-studded waters, the big 
troop-laden transports steamed unnoticed 
into the little Rendova Harbor and, riding 
silently at anchor, were already disgorging 
their men and materials before the Jap 
shore batteries opened fire. Escorting de- 
stroyers- quickly silenced the guns. Two 
hours later the Yanks, mostly from New 
England states, were shelling Munda, 5 








miles across the channel on New Georgia, 
with shore guns that they immediately set 
up. By midafternoon they had destroyed 
the enemy garrison, and Rendova was 
American. 

The biggest price was the loss of the 
7,712-ton Navy transport McCawley, for- 
merly the Grace liner Santa Barbara, 
which was attacked and disabled by Jap 
torpedo planes and later sunk by a Jap 
submarine. The McCawley, which had 
seen action at the Guadalcanal landings, 
had unloaded its troops before it sank, But 
the loss was insignificant when compared 
with the ground gained and the smashing 
American aerial successes. 

While the struggle in the New Georgia 
area went on, the Japs sent a large fleet 
of planes against American naval and air 
forces which were battering Munda as well 
as Vila on Kolombangara, another Jap 
base to the northwest. Zeros, Mitsubishi 





U.S. Marine Corps from International 
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Offensive pattern: Americans clamber down a transport into landing barges 
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medium bombers, Aichi dive bombers, and 
others swept over the scene trying to pre- 
vent the landings. They were slaughtered. 
Even the June 16 massacre of 94 Jap 
planes over Guadalcanal was bested by the 
American pilots at New Georgia. In two 
days they destroyed 123 enemy aircraft 
against the loss éf but 25 of their own, 
with ten of the ¥ank airmen rescued. In 
the only surface action attempted by the 
Japs, three light cruisers and four destroy- 
ers trying to shell Rendova were driven off 
in short order by American warships on 
Saturday. 

In landing at Viru Harbor, about 35 
miles east of Munda on the south coast of 
New Georgia, the American troops found 
the going tough despite the fact that Ma- 
rines had established a beachhead there 
several days before. They took the harbor, 
which included a Jap barge base, only after 
“hard fighting,” in the words of a communi- 
qué from Allied headquarters in Australia. 
Nevertheless théy began pushing through 
the island pat toward Munda in the 


face of stiffening opposition. 


New Guinea: From a casualty stand- 


point, the Americans fared even better 


4 


when they landed on the narrow, sandy 
reaches of Nassau Bay and deployed among 
coconut trees sloping back from the beach. 
Here they encountered nothing more se- 
vere than light machine-gun fire and a 
few booby traps. In the actual landing 
not a single casualty was reported, al- 
though some of the landing craft capsized 
in the rough breakers. 

This bloodless landing resulted partly 
from the measure of air superiority estab- 
lished in the area by Lt. Gen. George C. 
Kenney’s Southwest Pacific Air Forces. 
The biggest force of Mitchell medium 
bombers assembled in the area since the 
Bismarck Sea battle hammered at Lae 
while others pounded Salamaua. The 
American and Australian fliers went every- 
where they could despite bad weather. 
Twice attack planes went in at treetop 
level over Labu lagoon south of Lae, where 
the Japs had hidden their supply barges 
among thickly clustered mangroves. Even 
the Jap-held villages along the Upper 
Markham and Ramu Rivers, where a trail 
was suspected of being used for getting a 
trickle of supplies into Lae, felt Allied air 
might. 


Then at Nassau Bay, three days later, 
Australian jungle fighters from the New 
Guinea interior, who had been operating 
for several months around Mubo, 10 
miles southwest of Salamaua, joined forces 
with the Americans after plunging 8 miles 
to the coast. Advance patrols clashed with 
Jap scouts in the mountain ridges of the 
Bobdubi area less than 5 miles from the 
enemy base, which is but 21 miles from 
the bigger Jap post at Lae. Both Salamaua 
and Lae are strongly held, with between 
30,000 and 40,000 troops reported there, 
and the New Guinea jungles will be the 
scene of much bloody combat before either 
is taken. 


Picnic: The jaunt to the Trobriands 
and Woodlark turned out to be more of 
a picnic than an action for the American 
troops who landed unopposed on the is- 
lands. Furthermore, when the troops find 
time to take a look around they will find 
themselves in a South Seas paradise more 
romantic and picturesque than even Holly- 


wood ever dared to portray. 


The fascinating history of Woodlark—- 


scene of Papua’s first gold rush back in the 
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We Take the Offensive in the Pacific 


4 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


J une 30 is a day to be remembered, 
for on that date was launched, under 
the supreme direction of General Mac- 
Arthur, the first purely offensive cam- 
paign undertaken yet in the South Pacific, 
the ultimate objective being the reduc- 
tion of Rabaul, the most important Japa- 
nese key position in that area. Troops 
landed at Nassau Bay to put pressure on 
Salamaua; Troéfiand and: Woodlark Is- 
lands were occupied, and land forces sent 
under cover of the sea and air to seize 
Rendova Island. and the northwestern 
portion of New Georgia. 

The control of this area, with its near- 
by air bases including Kolombangara, is 
the first immediate military objective of 
the campaign. And while all forces, air, 
sea, and land, participated in this first 
operation, as they will in future move- 
ments, the keynote of the entire cam- 
paign is based on control of the air. This 
type of campaign is the one which prom-; 
ises not only the best immediate results } 
but also serves as a type plan for future ; 
operations. : 


From Dec. 7, 1941, to June 30, 1948, } 
the Allies have had a long tough row to | 
hoe. For the first five months, the Japs 


had it all their.own way. Then on May : 


4-8, 1942, in the Battle of the Coral Sea, 


Japan’s sea offensive toward Port Mores- : 


by was thwarted. This was followed June 
4 by the Battle of Midway. Again Japan 


was thwarted. Nevertheless we were _ 
fighting a defensive war. 

In June and July of 1942, our recon- 
naissance revealed the Japanese scheme 
to obtain control of the entire Solomon 
Islands group. Had this succeeded, our 
supply line to Australia would have been 
jeopardized. So on Aug. 7 we undertook 
a daring defensive expeditionary move 
and seized Tulagi and Guadalcanal. From 
Aug. 7 until last February, when the Japs 
finally withdrew, we won a whole series 
of battles. Nevertheless, we were still 
fighting defensively. Even the remark- 
able air victory of the Bismarck Sea was 
a defensive action. In February we moved 
forward 60 miles: northwest of Guadal- 
canal and took over the Russell Islands. 
In the meantime the Allies had bested 
the Japs in the worst kind of jungle fight- 
ing around Buna. 

Meanwhile, the Japs had changed their 
strategy. Taking a cue from our successes, 
they began, in November 1942, to build 
a strong advanced air base at Munda and 
to erect a string of air bases extending 
from Rekata Bay on St. Isabel Island 
and Munda, along the Solomons to the 
northwest. Many bases were: likewise 
built on New Britain. Not content with 
this, the Japs stretched the string of bases 
along the northern coast of New Guinea, 
through Wewak and Nabire, and around 
the northwest and southwest coasts of 
the island, until they hooked up with 


still more bases in the Kai Islands, the 
Arus, the Tanimbars, and Timor. The 
Japs planned to meet Allied air strength 
with their own air power, and make the 
going tough (Newsweek, Feb. 22 and 
July 5). 

The evidence that the backbone of 
the offensive campaign is air control lies 
here. Trobriand, 25 miles, and Woodlark, 
35 miles long, islands off the southeastern 
end of New Guinea, are very strategic 
spots. They are nearer to Rabaul than 
any positions we now hold. From them a 
swing of 270 miles encompasses Munda, 
the Shortland Island area with its air 
bases and capacious water facilities and 
the whole of Bougainville, Buka, and 
New Britain. Rendova Island is only 135 
miles from the southern tip of Bougain- 
ville with its air bases, 5 miles from 
Munda, 20 from Kolombangara, and 95 
from Rekata Bay. Twenty miles long, it 
has a deep-water anchorage about 114 
miles in extent, approached through a 
clear channel, and capable of holding a 
number of deep-draft ships. There is a 
jetty at which supplies can be landed. 

Munda itself is not approachable from 
the south by deep water on account 
of reefs, but a landing. on New Georgia 
covered by air from Henderson Field, 180 
miles distant, or from the Russell Islands, 
110 miles away, and by sea forces was 
made at Viru Harbor, a small deep-water 
inlet about 1 mile long. 

The timing of the attack was excellent, 
July and August being the best months 


‘ of the year. There is less rain; thunder- 


storms are infrequent; and winds of storm 
force are practically unknown, all of 
which favor the air support, which should 
be much better than that afforded at 
Attu or Guadalcanal. 
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1890s—records the presence there of as 
variegated a collection of vagabonds, get- 
rich-quick artists, and other gold-seeking 
gentry as ever gathered in any one spot 
on the globe. The pioneers of the goldfield 
that yielded nearly $3,000,000 before the 
big mine at Kulamadau petered out in 1988 
included such characters as “Bill the Booz- 
er,” “French Pete,” and “Greasy Bill.” 
But none could compete with “Jimmy 
from Heaven,” who was so nicknamed 
when he was reprieved at the last minute 
on a murder charge. The reason for the 
reprieve was that the rope with which they 
were stringing him up broke. 

Woodlark early in this century was a 
port of entry for Papua, with its European 
population of 110 even larger than it was 
during the last war when the British Ad- 
miralty had a secret wireless station there. 
Since 1988, however, Woodlark has had 
no commercial importance for anyone other 
than a few optimistic prospectors still 
wandering through its hills and jungles as 
they continue their search for pay dirt. 

Although parts of Woodlark are beau- 


tiful enough to satisfy a Technicolor di- — 


rector, the Trobriands have more human 
appeal. These are probably less spoiled by 
civilized man than any other part of the 
Pacific. The 8,500 friendly, easygoing na- 
tives—more like Polynesians than Melane- 
sians—are famous for their distaste for 
clothing and for their upside-down morals. 

For example, there are no penalties at- 
tached to adultery, which is considered a 
virtue. Jesuit missionaries have tried to 
straighten out the natives, but the dusky 
Merry Andrews never paid any attention. 
Even now no child on the Trobriands is 
wn to have a father. Babies just “hap- 


The Allies moved against a string of Jap bases from New Guinea to Rendova and New Georgia in the Solomons 


pen.” And when whites introduced venereal 
disease there before the last war, Austral- 
ian doctors had to rush in to prevent the 
population from being wiped out. 

When not pursuing their flowery ways, 
the happy-go-lucky Trobrianders eat fairly 
well out of their rich garden patches and 
on fish. Tobacco is scarce, but with the 
arrival of the Yanks they can get plenty 
of it in trade for pearls which they extract 
from oysters by simply chewing the bi- 
valves until they come across one, then 
spitting the pearl onto the ground. 
Significance 

NeEwsweEex’s Melbourne correspondent 
cabled: “Some comment from the United 
States suggests that too much importance 
is being ascribed to the present operations 
in the Southwest Pacific. The forward move 
of June 30 has resulted in drawing closer 
the Allied arc around the Japanese arc from 
Lae to Rabaul and has made it clear that 
our arc is a series of offensive positions. But 
it should not be confused with the big 
show. That is still to come.” 

This cable was one example of the cau- 
tious attitude displayed by General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters. It was in contrast 
to the atmosphere in the United States, 
where the offensive, so long delayed, was 
looked upon as the drive to knock the 
Japs out of the Southwest Pacific. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox hailed it as 
a “real offensive” and said that the bulk 
of the United States Navy was concen- 
trated in the theater of operations. 

There was an explanation for this seem- 
ing disparity in estimating the importance 
of the Southwest Pacific moves. Actually, 
most of its importance will probably de- 
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pend on whether the Japs react in purely 
a defensive manner. If so, the Allied of- 
fensive may not amount to much more 
than a straightening out of advance lines. 
But if the Japs react violently, as they 
did on Guadalcanal, then the Southwest 
Pacific probably will be the scene of a 
showdown between the main Jap and 
American forces. 

The present action follows the pattern 
of Kiska more closely than it does that of 
Guadalcanal. The Guadalcanal action was 
launched with the idea of preventing the 
Japs from establishing themselves athwart 
the American supply line to Australia rath- 
er than with the idea of a showdown 
battle with the Jap Fleet. But the capture 
of Attu, while important in itself, also 
was carried out with the hope that the 
Japs would offer major resistance—in this 
case a fleet action. They did not do so. 

To a certain extent the present opera- 
tions will probably also establish the pat- 
tern of future offensives in the Pacific. The 
United States, still not powerful enough 
to drive straight across Jap island posi- 
tions, is in a position to take advance lines 
with quick but limited offensives—in each 
of which the enemy is ehallenged to a 
showdown under conditions the Ameri- ° 
can command believes favorable. 

The current Southwest Pacific action 
also should prove how well combined op- 
erations under two officers of equal rank, 
with one subordinate to the other, will 
work out. MacArthur as commander was 
agreed upon in advance in conferences be- 
tween the general and Admiral William 
Halsey, American commander in the South 
Pacific, whose troops and ships are ap- 
parently bearing the brunt of the fight- 








ing. How absolute MacArthur’s command is 
was not immediately apparent, but Halsey 
normally is ultimately responsible to Ad- 
miral Nimitz, Pacific Fleet commander, 
at Pearl Harbor. In Africa, the British 
team of Alexander and Montgomery 
worked together, though not entirely with- 
out friction. The battle with the Japanese 
should show if Halsey and MacArthur 
can be a winning American team. 


General on Japs 


Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, one of 
the ranking American commanders in the 
Southwest Pacific, always kept as close to 
the front lines as possible during the terri- 
ble campaigns the Allies fought in the 
jungles of New Guinea. Last week Eichel- 
berger spoke out of the depths of bitter 
experience to 400 new American officers 
graduating from a school somewhere in 
Australia. The censors let only’ the two 
following paragraphs through: 

“The Japanese soldier is a more im- 
placable enemy than either the Germans 
or the Italians. It will be a long time be- 
fore you hear of the surrender of 100,000 
Japanese as you have about the German 
and Italian troops. The enemy you are 
going to meet is one you can count on to 
fight to the last. You have heard about 
soldiers accounting for a hundred Japs, 
but I know of one case where a Jap 
routed out of a foxhole was found to have 
killed $2 Allied soldiers before he lost his 
life. 

“The Japanese is a wily, savage, cou- 
rageous, well-trained little soldier whose 
fighting ability will make our task the 
more difficult. The task in the Southwest 
Pacific is one for young men who have 
learned the principles of warfare taught in 
these graduation schools.” 


U-Boat ‘Massacre’ 


It was a victory “no less notable” than 
the smashing of the Axis in Tunisia—that 
was how Prime Minister Churchill summed 
up the Allied triumph over the U-boat 
in his speech on June 30. Giving chap- 
ter and verse for what was already 
known in general terms, Churchill told 
how the Germans last May went all out 
to shatter convoys of food and materials 
from the United States to Britain. Long 
lines of U-boats were used, he said, and 
between fifteen and twenty concentrated 
in attack. The result was “total defeat” 
for the U-boats, and the Prime Minister 
revealed that more than 30 were “certain- 
ly destroyed” in May. 

Following this “massacre,” Churchill 
went on, the U-boats had “recoiled to lick 
their wounds,” and since the middle of 
May scarcely a single merchant ship had 
been lost in the North Atlantic. The re- 
sult was that in freedom from sinkings 
June was the best in all 46 months of the 
war for the Allies, while Allied shipbuild- 
ing for that month was between seven 
and ten times greater than losses. 

Churchill gave no information about 
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Eichelberger rated the Jap tough 


sinkings of U-boats in June beyond saying 
that they were “most solid and encourag- 
ing.” But that the May average of at least 
one a day was being kept up was indicated 
by Malcolm MacDonald, 


Ottawa on June 29: “We have had a dead 
submarine served up for breakfast every 
day for the past fortnight.” MacDonald 
attributed these Allied victories to in- 
creased air protection, more escort vessels, 
and efficient location devices. 

The German Admiralty indirectly ad- 
mitted the sharpness of its defeat in its 
latest figures of claimed sinkings by the 
raiders. For June these amounted to only 
twenty Allied ships aggregating 107,000 
tons, the lowest monthly total for the en- 
tire war and comparing with peak claims 
of 188 ships totaling 851,600 tons sunk 
last March. And with astonishing frank- 
ness, German naval commentators admit- 
ted that improved Allied defenses had 
helped curtail the sinkings. 

One naval expert, writing in the Propa- 
ganda Ministry’s weekly, Das Reich, con- 
ceded that the U-boats were outmatched 
for the time being and said that by the 
use of ship-based aircraft, the Allies had 
eliminated the former 600-mile unpro- 
tected “gap” in mid-Atlantic. He added 
that among the new Allied devices were 
sound locaters so sensitive that they could 
detect a submarine even when it was “op- 
erating noiselessly.” 


Significance-———— 


Churchill warned that the victory in the 
Atlantic did not necessarily mean that 
there would not be bad interludes in the 
future when losses from U-boats might 
again mount. This was in line with Allied 
policy of not encouraging undue optimism. 


British High. 
Commissioner to Canada, when he said in. 
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Furthermore, the Germans will certainly 
try different tactics and it may take time 
for the Allies to devise countermeasures. 

In spite of all these reservations, how- 
ever, it was a reasonable deduction that 
the Nazi U-boat campaign had failed in 
its purpose—to develop into a decisive 
blow against the Allies—and that there 
was little prospect that it ever would so 
succeed. It may continue as a more or less 
serious embarrassment to the United Na- 
tions. But as a means of changing the 
course of the war, the submarine offensive 
seemed to have failed as completely as it 
did during the last conflict. 


Allied at Last 


Robert Finally Detaches 
Martinique From Vichy 


- The only unconquered part of the French 
Empire still under Vichy control moved 
to the Allied side last week. The first step 
was taken by Admiral Georges Robert, 
High Commissioner of the French West 
Indies, who sent a note to the United 
States from his headquarters:in Marti- 
nique indicating that he was ready to give 
up after three years of clinging obstinate- 
ly to Vichy and more than two months 
without American food supplies that had 
been cut off since April 80, when the 
United States severed diplomatic relations 
with the French West Indian outposts. 

In a broadcast to the island’s population, 
the white-bearded old admiral said that 
“in order to avoid bloodshed” he had asked 
the United States to send a plenipotentiary 
“to fix the terms for a change in French 
authority.” And with a touch of his old 
crustiness, he harped on his “duty” to the 
people and Marshal] Pétain and his de- 
mands for American guaranties that 
French sovereignty would be maintained 
and that there would be no intervention 
by American troops. 

Since all dealings with the French out- 
posts had been placed in the hands of the 
Navy when diplomatic relations were bro- 
ken, it was to the Navy that Secretary of 


_ State Hull referred Admiral Robert’s note. 


And on July $ Vice Admiral John H. Hoov- 
er, commander of the Caribbean Sea Fron- 
tier with headquarters at Puerto Rico, 
went to Martinique for discussions on a 
“purely consultative basis.” Meanwhile, 
Secretary Hull made it clear that the 
American policy of refusing to deal with 
any official in the islands who was subser- 
vient to or maintained contact with Vichy 
still stood. 

Robert’s readiness to quit came as no 
surprise and paved the way for the ap- 
pointment of a new executive by the 
French Committee of National Liberation 
at Algiers and for the transfer of French 
vessels in the West Indies, including the 
old aircraft carrier Béarn, the cruiser Emile 
Bertin and eight tankers, to the Allied 


cause. It also vindicated the State De- © 


partment’s patient handling of the diffi- 
cult French West Indian problem. 
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A “serious terror raid” by the RAF hit Cologne’s stately cathedral... 


Flame Bombs 


Allied Incendiaries Augment 
Devastation of Record Raids 


The Battle of the Ruhr began last 
March, and in each month since then the 
RAF and the United States Eighth Air 
Force have set new records. June topped 
them all. In thirteen major night attacks 
the RAF dropped. 15,800 tons of bombs 
on Axis targets, at a loss of 270 bombers. 
In seven day raids the Eighth Air Force 
dropped $,255 tons and lost 88 planes. By 
the end of the month—in which eight Ruhr 
cities were the chief targets—every Ruhr 
town of more than 100,000 (except 
Miinchen-Gladbach) had been heavily 
raided. 

While the United States Eighth Air 
Force has not inflicted the damage on the 
Reich that the RAF has, it was neverthe- 
less able on July 4 to mark the comple- 
tion of one year of on the whole extremely 
successful operations with daylight attacks 
on Axis targets at Nantes, Le Mans, and 
La Pallice, France. : 

British reconnaissance photographs 
showed 2 square miles of devastation in 
Diisseldorf. At Bochum. rubble covered 
130 acres, and buried under it were 
nine a aoe paar and 
steel processing) , a total of 700 buildings. 
Essen, which has been hit by 10,000 
tons of bombs (the record tonnage for 
one city, showed gaping holes over 4,000 
acres. In the business center of Duis- 
burg, more than 600 buildings had been 
hit. At Dortmund, 850 administrative 
buildings in the industrial section were 
wiped out. 





Acme Radiophoto 
... and left parts in ruins 


From Germany itself came further eye- 
witness accounts of the destruction. At 
Essen, 100,000 people were homeless. De- 
moralized after the raids, many of Essen’s 
inhabitants lived on a daily water ration 
of one pint because of the blasting of the 
Méhne Dam. On the Rhine-Herne Canal 
and the Rhine, traffic was reduced to a 
standstill: coal barges headed for the Neth- 
erlands and Italy were smashed or trapped. 
For the Barmen half of Wuppertal only 


.a burning skeleton of a city remained. 
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Water, electricity, gas, telephone, and 
streetcar systems were gone. The railway 
station, police headquarters, and the town 
hall were smashed. Albert Speer, Reich 
Armament Minister, made an inspection 
tour through the ravaged city and reported 
to Adolph Hitler that there was no use 
in trying to rebuild Wuppertal. 


Target: Cologne was the main target 
twice last week. In the first assault, match- 
ing the historic attack on May 30, 1942 
(1,043 planes, 1,500 tons of bombs), the 
raiders fewer in number but with a far 
higher percentage of four-motored bomb- 
ers, rained the same destructive tonnage - 
on the Rhine city in one hour. They came- 
through a cloudy sky so rapidly and in 
such numbers that they had to dodge 
each other as well as numerous enemy 
fighters. Searchlights were lost in the 
clouds, but as the bombs fell great. fires 
started below, while northern lights gleamed 
above, silhouetting the squadrons of British 
planes as they pushed through the storm 
of heavy flak. 

The clouds prevented the RAF from 
seeing the damage it had done, but within 
a few hours Germany had told the bitter 
story. Over the radio, against a back- 
ground of funeral music and Wagner’s 
Gétterdimmerung, came tales of the de- 
struction. The 600-year-old cathedral, 
greatest Gothic structure in Germany, 
which miraculously escaped last year when 
the district around it was blasted, was 
badly hit and was in danger of crumpling 
entirely. The great station facing the 
cathedral was in ruins. So were the town 
hall and the Giirzenich, built in the 
days of the Hanseatic League. 

Cologne’s gas and water systems were 
so crippled and the fires so intense that 
24 hours later Berlin broadcast: “Troops 
have toiled all day and are nearly ex- 
hausted by their task. Several fires are still 
burning. Entire districts are smoking ruins 
. . - Help a thousandfold is necessary for 
the people of this unhappy town... It 
is impossible to describe the destruction 
and the grimness, the ghastliness, of the 
scene.” The German High Command de- 
scribed the attack with an extraordinary 
phrase: “A serious terror raid.” 

Five nights later the weary people of 
Cologne went through it all over again. 
An RAF formation, described as of “great 
strength” and carrying a bomb load prob- 
ably equal to that of the previous raid, at- 
tacked two of Cologne’s industrial sections, 
Kalk and Deutz, on the east bank of the 
Rhine. The bombing was concentrated and 
the results shattering. Cologne took its 
place next to the ghost cities of Diisseldorf 
and Wuppertal. The German radio ad- 
mitted that the raid had wiped out “all 
familiar landmarks” and left the city “one 
vast field of devastation, broken by moun- 
tains of debris.” 


Fire: But the grimmest part of the 
Cologne raids, according to the Germans, 
was British use of a new type of incen- 
diary bomb. The Nazis could only de- 
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scribe it as containing a liquid mixture of 
rubber and gum which set everything it 
touched aflame. A Stockholm report said 
that the Germans regarded all other in- 
cendiaries as humane weapons compared 
with this new bomb. 

Use of these new bombs underlined the 
largely unpublicized but immensely im- 
portant role that incendiaries are playing 
in RAF raids on the Reich. It is a fair 
guess that in recent raids fire bombs have 
caused more damage than the famous block- 
buster high-explosive bombs. Reconnais- 
sance pictures show frequent patches of 
complete devastation from blockbusters 
in cities such as Diisseldorf, but the block 
after block of burned-out houses are the 
work of the incendiaries. It may be that 
Germany’s fate is to be burned down 
rather than blown up. 


Thermite: Fire bombs, like explosive 
bombs, had their start in the last war. 
After airmen saw the safe, untouched 
areas left between heavy bomb bursts, 
incendiaries were invented in a hurry. The 
first were oil bombs—clumsy containers 
filled with oil or gasoline, wrapped with in- 
flammable cotton waste charged with phos- 
phorous or thermite. They were successful 
at first, when they panicked civilians un- 
used to oil fire, but as firefighting im- 
proved fear of these bombs ceased and the 
small fires they caused often choked them- 
selves out with their own smoke. The 
British also used BIB’s (Baby Incendiary 
Bombs) made of steel and thermite. 

Between wars only the Germans worked 
on incendiaries. In 1936, the sole fire 
bombs in Britain were some 5-ounce babies 
left over from the last war. The Unit- 
ed States was just as far behind. But 
the Germans had mass-produced a ther- 


mite bomb, first used in the Spanish civil 
war, and until recently the standard in- 
cendiary for all nations. 

In appearance a small edition of a high- 
explosive bomb, weighing from 2 to 73 
pounds, the thermite bomb has a case of 
magnesium alloy (its German trade name 
is Elektron), and a charge of thermite— 
powdered aluminum and iron oxide. When 
the bomb strikes, the impact sets off a per- 
cussion ignition device which causes a 
chemical reaction. The aluminum robs 
the iron oxide of its oxygen, which results 
in molten iron and a temperature of 5,432 
degrees Fahrenheit (half that of the sun). 
Although there is no hotter flame than that 
of thermite, the charge does not last long 
enough to generate sufficient heat to start 
a large fire. That is left to the magnesium 
casing which burns for another twelve 
minutes after the initial one-minute ther- 
mite flame. 

When the Germans used thermite bombs 
over Britain three years ago they packed 
2-pounders in containers that held many 
bombs and made up roughly 25 per cent of 
the plane’s bomb load. These were dropped 
from at least 5,000 feet to give them maxi- 
mum speed and penetration. (A Russian 
variation was the “Molotoff breadbasket” 
used over Finland. It held dozens of small 
fire bombs, which spun out over a large 
area as they fell.) 

When they hit English cities the thermite 
bombs could penetrate the average roof, set 
it ablaze, and often burn through the top 
floor. Even though most of the bombs 
landed in streets, courtyards, and parks— 
the average city is only 20 per cent build- 
ings—one bomber-load could start 100 fires 
or more if the bomb fragments scattered 
sufficiently. 

At that time the British began forging 


ahead on their own incendiary, a thermite 
similar to that of the Germans but 30 
pounds heavier and thus capable of start- 
ing a fire too large for local firefighters to 
put out. 

The RAF also experimented with “calling 
cards”—small cards made of gun cotton or 
celluloid and soaked with phosphorous. 
Wet when dropped, they dried out as they 
fell and ignited on landing. German fields 
and forests were vulnerable, but a damp 
spell would put the cards out of action, 
and they are no longer used because of 
the waste involved. 

In the United States, the incendiary pro- 
gram had to start from scratch, and in July 
1941 it was turned over to the Chemical 
Warfare Service. Under the direction of 
that service’s chief, Maj. Gen. William N. 
Porter, private companies and government 
arsensals have made many millions of in- 
cendiaries since then. When they started, 


- Magnesium was at a premium. Only the 


Dow Chemical Co. made it on any scale, 
and the first bombs had iron casings filled 
with thermite. Minus the lasting power of 
magnesium, but hot enough in themselves, 
they are used effectively against oil stor- 
age depots, tank cars, etc. Now there is 
enough magnesium to make casings, and 
American-style electrons, mostly 4-pound- 
ers, are being dropped in the smashing 
Allied raids. 


Oil: The latest RAF incendiaries aro 
not gum and rubber bombs, as the Nazis 
think, but oil bombs. Weighing from 50 
to 500 pounds, the new bombs have ap- 
parently overcome the old oil bomb dis- 
advantage of excessive weight for the 
damage done, for even the smallest scat- 
ter blazing blobs of oil over a 100-yard 
radius. Used for the first time six months 





























Associated Press photos 


Anti-Invasion Gun: This huge rifle is among the weapons used by the Nazis to guard Europe’s coast. Judg- 


ing by the comparative size of the soldier in the muzzle and by the length of the barrel, the gun is at least as big as 


the 24-incher put into action by the Germans at Sevastopol, up till then the largest rifle ever used. 
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ago, they have been so successful that they 
are now being dropped in large quantities. 
The Germans also complained of “a new 
phosphorous bomb” being dropped by the 
RAF. White phosphorous bombs are 
known to military men as “casualty pro- 
ducers” and bring agonizing flaming death 
to those they hit. The bombs weigh about 
100 pounds and on impact scatter blazing 
fragments over a 100- to 200-yard radius, 
in an oval pattern. The fragments stick 
to whatever they hit and burn hard— 
neither water nor sand will put out the 
flame. On a battle front they can trap and 
kill men hiding in trenches and foxholes. 
On any front they can shatter morale. 


Softening the Shell 


Allied Bombers Pulverizing 
Italy’s Invasion Ramparts 


With growing and portentous power, the 
Allied air forces in North Africa battered 
the ramparts of Italy last week. Aimed at 
paralyzing the enemy’s ports, communica- 
tions, and airfields in preparation for in- 
vasions, the: blows were struck with co- 
ordinated timing by both the Northwest 
African Air Forces and the bombers of the 
Middle East Command, including the 
American Ninth Air Force. They hit not 
only Italy’s outer fringe comprising Sicily 
and Sardinia but also the mainland itself. 


Sicily: Palermo—the chief city, port, 
and naval base of Sicily and the sixth city 
of Italy, with a population of some 
400,000—was battered in daylight and 
darkness. On June 30, Flying Fortresses 
pounded its barracks and the military 
supply area and also the nearby Bocca di 
Falco airfield in an hour-long daylight raid. 
Then, $6 hours later, RAF Wellingtons 
on one of their night-by-night forays 
showered blockbusters on the sprawling 
balconied city nicknamed by the Sicilians 
La Felice (The Happy). 

The results of these and previous at- 
tacks were summed up by one American 
flier: “The place looks finished to me.” 
Some of his comrades told how the harbor 
was already choked with wreckage. Mak- 
ing it unanimous, the Rome radio declared 
that Palermo had “ceased to exist” and 
been rendered useless by the Allied bomb- 
ings. It asserted that among the buildings 
hit was the royal palace, famous for its 
Palatine Chapel adorned with beautiful 


_ Mosaics, 


Besides Palermo, Messina—the vital 
railroad terminus. opposite the toe of the 
Italian boot—came in for heavy pound- 
ings. So did numerous Sicilian airfields 
that were assaulted chiefly by Mitchell and 
Marauder medium bombers. In one such 
foray by Mitchells against Castelvetrano 
air base on the island’s southwest coast, 
medium bombers of the Tactical Air Force 
came back into action for the first time 
since the fall of Pantelleria. And as if fear- 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








Horrors of War in America 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I trust that our troops abroad and 
the peoples of occupied Europe, China, 
and other war zones are properly sympa- 
thetic about the “famine” which is said 


_to be encroaching upon the United 


States. The best way to make them so 
is to keep the details of this famine more 
or less confidential and among our- 
selves, because if word got around that 
it consists to date largely of walking a 
couple of blocks farther to a different 
market to get your pork chops, our 
troops would bust out laughing, and the 
families of Europe and China would do 
the same, if they have enough vitamins 
left in them to produce a laugh. 

The famine has sold pretty well so far. 
At least one British newspaper expresses 
keen apprehension for the welfare of 
the American people at home. The im- 
pression seems to be that we have long 
since run out of horse meat and dog 
biscuit and are now subsisting exclusive- 
ly on alfalfa. 

My own observations of the famine 
during the month since I came home 
from North Africa have been confined 
to New York City, but I judge, from the 
pronouncements of the mayor and the 
newspapers of the town, that this is the 
place where American hunger may be 
seen at its direst and cruelest. I know 
personally of several cases that would 
make -your blood run cold, including 
that of a housewife who told me that her 
family had had to eat spaghetti twice 
in one week. ; 

“We simply cannot get steak with- 
out going to a restaurant,” she said, but 
the calm lines of courage in her face 
told me that she would survive this or- 
deal if it was within the scope of human 
fortitude to do so. 


Th the present crisis, it may be pos- 
sible to get the soldiers abroad to do 
something to keep the folks at home 
from starving. The standard food staple 
on the fighting fronts is an article called 
C Rations. There are quite a lot of cans 
of C Rations in North Africa and other 
American bases, and I would not be at 
all surprised if the soldiers, after read- 
ing about the famine in the home news- 
papers that sometimes reach them, got 
together and pooled their surplus and 
shipped it home to avert the disaster 
that threatens the domestic front. 

The principal feature of C Rations 
is a can of meat and vegetable stew, to 


be opened with a key. The opening proc- 
ess is not altogether comfortable. Brig. 
Gen. Theodore Roosevelt, sitting on a 
ledge on a djebel in Tunisia one day, 
working on a can of C Rations, thought 
it might be practicable to incorporate 
the device into our penological system. 
“I would do away with capital pun- 
ishment entirely,” said the general, “and 
put murderers to work opening C. Ra- 
tion cans for the rest of their lives.” 
He exaggerated the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the operation somewhat. You 
get used to it after a couple of weeks. 
No doubt a staff of trained instructors 
could be formed from the armed forces 
and sent home to show the civilian pop- 
ulation how to get at the stuff without 
incurring lockjaw. You also get used to 
the taste of C Rations, which is all for the 
best, since after a few months of eating 
nothing else, which was the experience 
of men on the front lines in Tunisia, the 
taste stays with you like a brother, be- 
tween meals and all through the night. 


C Rations are fundamentally 
sound. They do not cause dysentery or 
diarrhea. They can be eaten hot or cold. 
At the front, where cooking is not al- 
ways practical, they are often eaten 
cold, from the can, with a G.I. spoon. 
However, the starving American public 
is still well equipped with stoves, and 
it is no trick at all to give the can a 
brief workout in your kitchen and serve 
the delectable fodder piping hot to the 
members of your household. You can 
even put it on plates if you're fussy, 
though it tastes much the same that 
way as in a can. 

I will not pretend that C Rations 
three times a day is as satisfactory as 
porterhouse three times a day—and 
American newspapers, in their stories 
of the national famine, imply that por- 
terhouse three times a day was the basic 
fare of our people before the famine 
came. Things being as desperate as they 
are, we will have to take what comes. 
Our soldiers are loyal and generous and 
will not fail us in this fearful emergency. 

If C Rations are insufficient, the boys 
will send home their G.I. toothpaste, 
which (see Periscope) is sometimes 
spread on bread by those well-fed syba- 
rites, the Arabs of North Africa. One 
way or another, the American people 
have got to be saved from the rigors of 
war which now try us so fiercely. 
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Combat Flight: These action shots of a Liberator 
crew at battle stations were taken during a raid on Italy. 
Here Technical Sgts. H. M. Conlee (left) and V. F. Wachs 


fire the waist guns at a height requiring oxygen masks .. . 
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... Now the plane has descended to a lower level over the 
Mediterranean, enabling the oxygen apparatus to be dis- 
carded. But Sergeant Wachs is still busy warding off 
Messerschmitt 109s with his .50-caliber weapon . . . 





ing the worst, the Italians blew up wharves 
at Trapani that might be used by Allied 
landing forces. 


Sardinia: Perched on mountain- 
rimmed hills and looking sometimes like a 
proud white city floating in the sky, 
Cagliari felt the crump of bombs anew 
when RAF raiders roared over on two suc- 
cessive nights. In the Sardinian capital and 
chief port at the island’s southern end the 
bombers’ targets included barracks and 
the railroad station, which were heavily 
hit. Rome reported that fires were started 
and that several buildings collapsed in the 
center of the town. 

Elsewhere, flocks of Flying Fortresses, 
Mitchells and Marauders escorted by 
Lightnings and Warhawks struck at enemy 
airfields and other targets over the length 
and breadth of Sardinia. During these 
extensive forays, they stirred up nests 
of enemy fighters over the airfields, shoot- 
ing down eleven on a day when the total 
losses of the Northwest African Air Forces 
were only two planes. 


Mainland: The chief Allied targets in 
Italy proper included the communications, 
ports, and airfields in the extreme south 
which could be used to counter an invasion 
of that area or of Sicily, and also such ob- 
jectives as the great rear ports which 
supply Italy’s island outposts. 

In the south, three air bases were 
singled out on July @ for the biggest foray 
ever carried out by Ninth Air Force Liber- 
ators. Nearly 100 of the big four-engined 
craft from the Middle East took part in 


this assault and dropped 200 tons of: 


bombs on the airdromes at Lecce, on 
the heel of the boot, where fuel dumps, 
hangars, runways, and grounded aircraft 
were hit; at Grottaglie, the chief airfield 
protecting the Taranto naval base, where 
more hangars and dispersed planes were 
bombed; and at San Pancrazio, where the 


target area was blanketed with bombs. The 


raiders, three of which were lost, tussled 
with numerous fighters, including some 
which attempted to bomb them. At Lecce 
alone, the Liberators shot down twelve out 
of more than 40 attackers. 

Earlier in the week, a force of more 
than 100 Flying Fortresses of the North- 
west African Air Forces carried out a long- 
distance concentrated attack on Leghorn, 
the oil-refining center and supply port for 
Sardinia and Corsica. In this city on 
Italy’s west coast, some 200 miles north- 
west of Rome, the planes set ablaze oil 
storage tanks and an oil refinery, hit a 


training warship and four supply vessels - 


in the harbor, and battered a power sta- 
tion, freight yards, and factories. This suc- 
cess was a typical example of scoring diver- 
sified hits on a vital target with the aim of 
completely knocking out its military func- 
tions. These raids are particularly suited 
to such important objectives as Leghorn, 
which is not only an active port but also 
serves as the supply base for Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Elba. 

The raiders met practically no fighter 
opposition and returned without loss. Rome 
told of “very great” damage, including 
devastation of the center of Leghorn, and 
casualties of 175 killed and 800 wounded. 


Six Long Years 


On the ‘Incident’s’ Anniversary 
China Discerns Victory Ahead 


This week the country which has been in 
the war the longest observed the anniver- 
sary of its entrance into the conflict. That 
country was China. It was six long years 
ago on July 7, 1937, that Japanese troops 
started the strange little night battle near 
the Marco Polo Bridge at Peking—a clash 
neither side expected to develop into a 
full-scale war. 

For six years China has known little 
but defeat. Now, at the beginning of the 
seventh year of warfare, it can at last dis- 
cern the appearance of victory no matter 
how distant. 


Ordeal: The first year of China’s or- 
deal saw Nanking, the capital, fall. The 
loss of Hankow in 1988 was the next ma- 
jor tragedy; that of Nanning the follow- 
ing year another bitter blow. Far up the 
winding Yangtze toward Chungking, the 
vital river base of Ichang went to the Japs 
in 1940. In 1941 the enemy sealed his 
coastal blockade. And the gloomiest year of 
all was 1942, when the Burma Road top- 
pled to Japanese armies bent on severing 
China’s supply lines. 

So it was that on China’s fifth war an- 
niversary last July the Japs talked of creat- 
ing an Asiatic empire based on China’s 
complete downfall before Allied aid could 
arrive. While the Japs gloated on that day 
and said the next anniversary would see 
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... With bombs away and the plane safely on the way 
back to its base in Libya, the crew can relax. Lt. Jo- 
seph P. Murray, who is forward gunner as well as navi- 
gator, checks his charts to ensure.a true run home... 
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. . . Meanwhile, Maj. John N. Lavin (left), pilot, and 
Brig. Gen. Uzal G. Ent, co-pilot, talk over the results 
of the raid. Judging by the smiles, the target at Grot- 
taglhe, near Taranto, received a thorough pounding. 





the completion of that empire, the Chinese 
could only wait and hope. Black indeed 
was the outlook as the sixth year began. 


Turnabout: But within three months, 
the heartening sequence of events that was 
to alter the picture in China had begun. 
By September 1942 China had recaptured 
one of its greatest air bases near Chuhsien 
in the southeast and only 700 miles from 
the Jap mainland. In the coastal hills of 
Chekiang Province, they also won back 
the smaller base at Lishui. 

The best day for the Chinese however, 
came on March 10 of this year when the 
China Air Task Force became the China 
Air Command, with General Chennault 
as head of a full-fledged Fourteenth United 
States Air Force. The capital thereupon 
shed some of its gloom and hailed the step 
as one concrete result of Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s visit to Washington. 

In the past six weeks the Chinese war 
machine, paced by American planes that 
servéd the dual purpose of helping in the 
fighting and fostering a success spirit as 
well, brought off its best coup of a year 
that had been China’s best of the war. It 
halted a Jap drive on Chungking. It 
plunged 100 miles down the Yangtze past 
Ichang to pick off important enemy-held 
river towns such as Chihkiang, Itu, and 
Sungtze. Some troops were in Owchihkow 
by last week. Spurred by the Yangtze suc- 
cesses made under Gen. Chen Cheng, one 
of Generalissimo Chiang’s greatest favor- 
ites, other Chinese armies on every front 
flared into action and began reporting 
smal] triumphs. 





General Chen claimed his men at last 
had the Japs in hand, that he was cer- 
tain he could at least hold them where 
they were unless they poured more troops 
into Central China, which appeared un- 
likely in view of Japan’s preoccupation in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

Returning to China from the May war 
parleys in Washington, General Chennault 
predicted that “Japan will receive very 
heavy blows, if not decisive ones, within 
a reasonable time. We aren’t forgotten 
men out here by any means. The President 
and military leaders are carefully planning 
to use American resources and manpower 
in the true global sense.” 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments occurred when Chungking rescinded 
its ban against war correspondents’ visit- 
ing the Yangtze battlefront. Before the 
Yangtze victories, the world had to rely 
on Chinese communiqués, which were in- 
clined to make more of successes and less 
of defeats than they merited. But after 
some of the Yangtze fighting had quieted 
down, General Chen invited a group of 
fifteen newspapermen, including Ameri- 
cans, to have a look for themselves. 

Their stories were as optimistic as any 
the Chinese had put out. On the actual 
fighting, Brooks Atkinson of The New 
York Times reported: “In previous battles 
the Chinese outnumbered the enemy. But 
this time the Chinese were outnumbered, 
and the fact that they turned the Japanese 
advance into a rout by the superiority of 
their fighting spirit has given the Chinese 
soldier refreshed and heightened con- 
fidence.” 


German Drive 


For the first time since winter snows 
gave way to warm summer weather, the 
uncanny stillness on the main Russian 
front was broken at the beginning of this 
week. The news came in a special Moscow 
communiqué on Monday which declared 
that the Germans had opened a heavy of- 
fensive with large forces of tanks, planes 
and infantry on a 160-mile-long front 
stretching southward from Orel, 200 miles 
below Moscow, to Kursk and Belgorod. 

Indicating that fighting was fierce, the 
Russians asserted that all of the enemy’s 
initial main attacks had been repulsed 
and that they had destroyed or disabled 
586 tanks and shot down 208 enemy 
planes. They also said that the Russian 
air force had struck heavily at German 
communications in the rear, especially at 
railroad junctions and train concentrations 
west of Orel. 

Whether the German thrust was the 
start of the long promised major summer 
offensive that many observers thought had 
been abandoned altogether, remained to be 
seen. The possibility of a drive northeast- 
ward from Orel was in line with some ex- 
pectations that the Germans would de- 
velop a giant pincers movement against 
Moscow from the north and south. How- 
ever the chief news from the Kalinin front 
—the sector for the northern pincers in 
such a drive—was a German adm ‘:sion 
that “far superior” Russian forces had 
breached their lines and been only partially 
repulsed near Velikiye Luki, 150 miles 
west of Rzhev. 
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Britain Bases Postwar Plans 
on Historic Keystone of Trade 


A Balanced Export Business 
Retaining Healthy Competition 
With U.S. Is Her First Goal 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill, in 
his speech of March 21, now considered a 
British “postwar blueprint,” said he was 
advised that after the Axis has been de- 
feated “there will be considerable oppor- 
tunities for reestablishing our exports.” Be- 
cause of the outstanding importance of this 
type of British planning in relation to 
American prospects, NEWSWEEK presents 
in this issue of Postwar Horizons an analy- 
sis of Britain’s position and her plans for 
the future. 


Great Britain will launch immediately 
after the war an export drive potentially 
more vigorous than any former similar 
effort. This will be a major move in the 
effort to provide full employment for capi- 
tal and labor. Export business is essential 
to British living. 

Half the food eaten in the United King- 
dom before the war had to be paid for by 
means of exports. Britain cannot, with its 
own resources, clothe itself, grow tea or 
tobacco, or produce the raw materials 
(except coal and iron) needed by its fac- 
tories to manufacture goods for export. 

Prior to the war the United Kingdom 


had approached very near a situation of 





balanced trade: world markets yielded 
Britain approximately a dollar’s worth of 
return for each dollar Britain spent for 
necessary or desirable imports. 

The war disrupted this balance. It af- 
fected each of the roles British capital 
played in the world market—as investor, 
shipper, banker, insurance agent. At the 
same time war increased British manufac- 
turing facilities approximately 50 per cent. 
And most of the tools of this war growth 
are general purpose ones, readily changed 
to peacetime production. 

Current British planning indicates that 
great efforts will be made to use this great- 
er manufacturing capacity to make export 
goods in sufficiently increased quantities to 
offset losses anticipated in the investment 
field. As the London planners figure, peace 
will again bring a need in Britain for an- 
nual imports valued (at current exchange 
levels of $4 plus to the pound) at about 
$5,000,000,000. 

As was indicated by Churchill’s speech, 
the’ British Government and British busi- 
ness are not waiting for the end of the 
war to develop a postwar industrial pro- 
gram. There is a unity in the approach to 
the problem of a type not yet evident in 
the United States. 

Planning there heads up to the Board 
of Trade, an official agency of the govern- 
ment, of which Hugh Dalton is president. 
Dalton works constantly and closely with 


Sir Kingsley Wood, British Chancellor 
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Britain must increase exports to regain her 1938 standard of living 


of the Exchequer, who is equivalent to our 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Dalton already has conferred with in- 
dustrialists representing more than half 
the British manufacturers ordinarily en- 
gaged in export operations. Sir Kingsley 
has stated publicly that the British Treas- 
ury is considering plans to “directly stimu- 
late” the-revival of British trade. The 
Chancellor did not specify means, but they 
might take the form of special low-interest 
loans for exporting manufacturers, tax con- 
cessions, low freight rates on the railroads 
for export ‘goods—the railroads now being 
operated under lease by the government. 
Direct subsidies are frowned upon as ap- 
proximating “dumping”, but their place in 
future possibilities must be reckoned with. 

Britain has indicated she desires rela- 
tively free international trade between 
countries, currency arrangements’ pro- 
viding stability (at about current exchange 
levels but with a little elasticity), and 
moderate tariffs, 

These are the weapons that Britain will 
use in an effort to reestablish its foreign 
trade at approximately the 1938 level. That 
year was far from the best in British en- 
deavor, but it was one of relative pros- 
perity. More important, it was a well- 
balanced year—this despite mass-produc- 


tion competition from the United States, 


and some cutthroat business dealings by 
Germany and Japan. 


Yardstick: The year 1938 saw Brit- 
ain exporting, among other products, 
about $290,000,000 worth of machinery; 
some $220,000,000 worth of locomotives, 
ships, and aircraft; more than $200,000,000 
worth of other iron and steel manufactures; 
and more than $100,000,000 of chemicals, 
drugs, and dyes. She also sold in world 
markets about $250,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton yarns and goods; more than $100,000,- 
000 worth of woolen yarns and products: 
some $74,416,985 in miscellaneous tex- 
tiles. (Dollar values as of 1938 based on 
general calculation of $5 to the pound.) 

These exports were supplemented by 
three classes of highly profitable “invisible 
exports,” services which returned cash 
receipts to the United Kingdom. These es- 
timates include $500,000,000 earnings on 
British shipping, about $1,000,000,000 re- 
turn on investments abroad, and $175,000,- 
000 from premiums on insurance written 
by British firms plus. commissions on 
British loans in other countries. 

The British postwar planners expect 
premiums and commissions to hold about 
level. They hope that shipping earnings 
will be restored to what they were in 1938. 
There will be, however, a heavy decline in 
foreign investments, on which the old re- 
turn indicated an original capital value of 
around $18,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000. 
Some of the investments, such as the 
Malayan rubber plantations and tin mines, 
are in Japanese hands, possibly ruined for 
years to come. Other investments in Eu- 
rope and Asia have questionable future 
value. 

Many of the best British investments in 
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the United States have been sold or 
pledged to pay for war material for which 
Britain contracted before the full oper- 
ation of Lend-Lease. She has also had to 
part with many of her soundest invest- 
ments in Canada, India, and South Ameri- 
ca—principally government and railway 
securities. 

One authoritative estimate from London 
places the anticipated return on British 
overseas investments in the postwar period 
at about $500,000,000, or half the prewar 
figure. (This figure is highly speculative 
because of questions such as: What will 
synthetic-rubber production do to values 
of rubber plantations?) 

Taking that estimate, it must be an- 
ticipated that Britain will try to increase 
its exports by $500,000,000 in postwar 
years to make up for the shrinkage in re- 
turn on Overseas investments. 

It has been asked why Britain does not 
scale down its imports to whatever level 
necessary to enable it to pay for them 
with those exports it can sell without pres- 
sure in foreign-markets. The reply is that 
Britain would have to-reduce its standard 
of living by whatever degree its export-im- 
port level would drop. It is fighting the 
war to hold that standard, among other 
things, and all of us look forward to a 
better world, better living, after the war. 

In British reckoning there is, first of all, 
the question of food, which in the long run 
will not be changed materially by the in- 
creased impetus given to home production 
by the war. The half of Britain’s food that 
has been imported also represents nearly 
half of the total of prewar imports, if tea 
and tobacco also are grouped with food. 
Raw materials and semifinished products 
made up another 35 per cent of imports. 
British economists figure that not: more 
than 10 per cent of normal. imports con- 
sisted of luxuries. 


Assets: Even if Britain should end the 
war bankrupt in cash, it still would have 
two assets of inestimable value—the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and the type of native 
enterprise personified in Greville Magin- 
ness. 

Commonwealth: Each year the war has 
progressed the Commonwealth has drawn 


into closer relationship. Under a long series: 


of developments, the most recent being the 
Ottawa Pact of August 21, 1932, Great 
Britain and the British dominions and 
colonies built up a trade empire of for- 
midable proportions. It was not sufficient 
to use all the resources either of Britain or 
her satellites, but it was, and must be so 
considered in future studies, a solid base 
of business. 

_ In 1938 almost exactly half of all Brit- 
ish exports (49.87 per cent) went to the 
dominions and colonies. These dominions 
and colonies supplied 40.39 per cent of all 
British imports. That “family trade” far 
exceeded the business done by Britain with 
any other country. Leading the field of out- 
side nations was the United States. But 
Britain exported only 4.35 per cent of her 
goods to us, and bought from us only 12.81 





British Combine : 
Hugh Dalton of the Board of Trade and Sir Kingsley Wood of the Exchequer: 
Their postwar planning is one step ahead of ours 


per cent of her imports. The United States 
was, of course, an important source of 
profit in the field of “invisible exports” al- 
ready mentioned. 

British trade was highly diversified, like 
that of a drugstore making a little profit 
on each of hundreds of items produced 
within major lines of merchandise. Ar- 
gentina stood second only to the “United 
States, selling 4.19 per cent of British im- 
ports and buying 4.11 per cent of British 
exports—an almost perfect balance. Only 
Germany and Denmark, third and fourth 
respectively on the foreign trade-balance 
sheet, accounted for other trade fractions 
exceeding 4 per cent. Soviet Russia was 
below 2 per cent. But postwar Russia is 
not to be overlooked as a negligible factor. 

Maginness: Greville Maginness is a phys- 
ical personification of John Bull, short, 
ruddy, and weighing more than 200 pounds. 
Originally from Birmingham, he now lives 
in Manchester, one of England’s greatest 
industrial communities. 

Between occasional brief holidays at 
home—where for relaxation he rides a 
hack with curvature of the spine—he runs 
the Churchill Machine Tool Co. and ad- 
vises on war production as a member of 
Sir Oliver Lyttelton’s industrial panel. Be- 
tween times he sits as a member of the 
Grand Council of the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industrialists, presides over meetings 
of the Engineering and Allied Employers 
National Federation, and also takes the 
chair at meetings of the Russo-British 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he is 
president. 

Most of his positions reflect the fact 
that Maginness, back in the depression 
days of the °’30s, created an unofficial 
Russo-British pact that paid dividends. 
When the whole British machine-tool in- 
dustry threatened to founder in the de- 
pression, Maginness looked to the east- 
ward. He traveled widely in Russia and in 
China. The result was that in 1932 the 





Wide World 


Soviet Union bought 80 per cent of the 
total British machine-tool production. 
That business was only a sample of plans 
for the future, which revolve largely around 
Maginness. It is possible he also has a 
direct eye on China. Certainly the British 


- Government values highly its stake in the 


Pacific, as Churchill also has emphasized. 
Current reasoning runs about as fol- 
lows: Britain has got what Russia needs 
to rebuild her devastated industries—skill, 
tools, and manufacturing capacity. Most 
important, Britain needs what Russia has 
—oil, chromite, manganese, and food, 
when and if Russia produces a surplus. 

In addition, Britain is the closest major 
western power to Russia, a wartime col- 
laborator who already has laid the founda- 
tion for peacetime collaboration by signing 
a twenty-year nonaggression pact. 


World Markets: The general course 
of British business naturally will depend 
on the solution of many world problems 
outside of British control, on the manner 
in which the United Nations carry out 
plans for the postwar world. These include 
the place that air transport will take in 
international operations, the problem of 
policing the aggressors, and the relative 
demands and needs of each ally. 

Even so, there are fundamental factors 
on which the British planners count, such 
as British skill in making finer textiles, 
and labor and resources peculiarly adapted 
to manufacturing metal products outside 
the limits of mass-production. British 
industry apparently cannot make an au- 
tomobile as good and as cheap as an 
American one. But British industry can 
compete in locomotives and power installa- 
tions, in which there is much skilled labor 
and where mass-production economy is a 
minor factor. 

European postwar trade prospects for 
Britain are excellent. 

Even if Germany is not desolated by 
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war, it, like all of Europe, will emerge from 
the struggle with broken-down transporta- 
tion, no ocean shipping worth mentioning, 
and a manufacturing system so badly 
strained as to make it questionable whether 
it can supply essential home services. It 
will be a market for British and American 
industrial goods. There is no current blue- 
print of how Germany will manage to buy 
these things, but it is axiomatic that where 
millions of people need things badly enough 
their work can be suited to paying for 
them. 

In the rest of Europe, from Scandinavia 
through France to the Spanish and Italian 
peninsulas, initial relief work will turn to 
reconstruction and trade revival. The fish 
of Norway, the dairy products of Denmark 
and Holland, the oranges of Spain, all are 
natural barter goods for the manufacturers 
of Britain. 

Long before the war India, Japan, and 
Egypt had begun to cut into the British 
textile business in the cheaper lines. But 
British ingenuity already had partially 
turned this condition to profitable use by 
concentrating on goods of higher quality. 
In South America there was a general 
prewar division of business whereby the 
United States supplied a large amount of 
mass-production items including automo- 
biles and machinery, but met strong compe- 
tition from Britain and Germany in other 


John Bull, postwar trader: He and Uncle Sam will dominate world commerce 
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ways. Great Britain and Germany each en- 
tered into bilateral trade agreements with 
important trading countries in Latin Amer- 
ica and elsewhere. Britain took this step 
largely to meet German competition.. 

Neither the British nor German: manu- 
facturers could meet American mass-pro- 
duction prices on large categories of ex- 
ports, but they could do important busi- 
ness because they needed South American 
products—Argentine meat and Brazilian 
coffee for example—in quantities which we 
did not need from those countries. The 
race for this business developed into a duel 
between Britain and Germany, with Ger- 
many under-cutting Britain by excessive 
subsidies for exports. 

In any postwar reckoning it can be as- 
sumed that German foreign trade will be 
forfeit for several years at least. This will 
increase British opportunity in South 
America without conflict with the United 
States. 


Outlook: Great Britain and the 
United States will dominate the field of 
international trade in the postwar world 
simply because they alone will share both 
vast productive capacity and the control 
that goes with victory. 

Russia, China, and the other United 
Nations will have proportionate voices in 
reorganization of the world to protect it 


from future aggressors. But the United 
Nations outside the British Commonwealth- 
American bloc need assistance to rebuild 


_ their countries. They will not be important 


competitors for a long time. 

It is not likely that either Britain or the 
United States will bind themselves in 
mutual agreements to stifle free enterprise 
in their own or other countries. At the 
same time, there must be some agreement 
on ethics—an agreement easily reached be- 
tween these countries—and possibly a re- 
survey of outstanding trade agreements. 

There is speculation whether Great Brit- 
ain will forgo the advantages of her bi- 
lateral treaties as part of collaboration with 
the United States in postwar construction. 
There also exists some question about the 
continuance of special treaties between 
Britain and the dominions under the Otta- 
wa Pact, which provided for special tariff 
concessions between those countries within 
the British Commonwealth. 

That pact grew, to some extent, out of 
our own former high-tariff protectionism. 
Now that our policy is one of lowered 
tariffs on a reciprocal basis between all 
countries, the way is opened for reap- 
praisal of Anglo-American tariff relations. 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United 
States entered into reciprocal-trade treaties 
effective on Jan. 1, 1989, but the European 


war broke eut before the program had a | 


fair chance to operate. 

_ The nature of past dealings indicates 
that neither Britain nor this country will 
encourage or tolerate “dumping” of goods 


in order to stimulate markets artificially. } 


The current trend of policy also indicates 


that these governments will frown on cartel | 


arrangements. 


As between themselves, the British and | 


American industrial empires probably will | 


compete as they have in the past. It is to | 


be expected that American manufacturers 


of vehicles and machinery will attempt j 
after the war to establish themselves fur- | 


ther in Britain, either through exports or in 


the establishment of British branches. | 


Britain’s textile manufacturers undoubted- 


ly will push the sale of British cloth in the | 


United States and search for investment 
opportunities here. This type of competi- 
tion is the basis of the free enterprise being 
defended by the United Nations. 

In the other world markets, there is 
nothing to indicate a change in competi- 
tive forces between American products and 
British ones. But the general world needs 
probably will be so great in the first decade 
after the war that the problem will be one 
of straining all British-American facilities 
to supply them—not one of fighting for 
markets. 

But there is one factor in the British 
planning that is outstanding in contrast 
with American thinking along the same 
line: that is the fact that the British plan- 
ners at least have determined on a goal 
for their international commerce. What- 
ever else develops in the war or in the 
postwar period, that goal at least does 
exist. Its existence. puts the British one 
step ahead of us. 











They put race-horse legs on the army mule 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Taar American soldier of yours is 
roaring into high-speed action—now 
backed up by the fastest, “fighting- 
est” equipment on earth. 

Inhis lightning thrusts, the Ameri- 
can soldier abroad has no better 
ally than the worker in rubber at 
home. For it is rubber — chiefly 
the pneumatic tire — that enables 
the soldier to move with a swiftness 
never before known in warfare. 

Jeeps, trucks, motorcycles speed 
forward on rubber. Planes take off 
and land on rubber. 


Tanks blaze . 


into battle on rubber track blocks. 
Even the foot soldier advances on 
rubber soles and heels! 

Because of the years they have 
spent in building better tires for 
you in peacetime, workers at Good- 
year are able to help give your fight- 
ing men one of their most potent 
weapons — greater speed. The fact 
that your army today travels ten 
times faster than the army of 1917 
is due in no small part to the pro- 
gressive research and specialized 
skills of the rubber industry. 


Long a pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
is using its years of experience in work- 
ing with metals, fabrics, chemistry to 
help fight the war ... learning new 
skills, seeing new opportunéétes to serve 
you when the peace is wen. 
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Couple of years be- 
fore the war, some of 
our chemists who spe- 
cialize in adhesives 
tackled the problem 
of how to make surgical tape stay 
sticky longer. Lucky they did, as 
things turned out. 
What makes tape stick is rosin 
mixed with rubber. Trouble was, 
the rosin soaked up oxygen from 
the air . . . and oxygen attacked 
the rubber. Hot climate sped up 
the chemical destruction . . . so did 
varying shipping and storage con- 
ditions. Often the tape wouldn’t stick ... you couldn’t always 
rely on it. (Serious in a global war, with advance hospitals 
sometimes months from fresh supplies.) 
Luckily, Hercules had just found the way to make rosin 
resist oxygen, by saturating it with hydrogen. Because it was 


stable in the presence of oxygen 
and light, we called this resin 
Staybelite*. Would Staybelite 
solve the problem? Tape manu- 
facturers experimented. Today, 
tapes made with Staybelite have 
withstood five years’ storage at 
100°F. . . . treatment that would 
have ruined old type tape in 18 
months. 

Right now, as you read this 
page, something which concerns 
your business may be reaching so- 
lution in one of the six divisions 

er of Hercules Land. Some rosin or 
cellulose derivative, some terpene or synthetic, some new thing 
in industrial explosives, may hold the clue to your better produc* 
or lower costs. Our Experiment Station is open to all who have 
cause to come here. Your letter should be addressed to Depart- 
ment N-73, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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IN-181. Copyright 1968, Hercules Powder Compaay, Incorporated 
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Wallace-Jones Row Points Up 


Serious Friction in Capital 


But Its Genesis Is Temper 
Rather Than Sinister Conniving 
Among President’s Advisers 


While Congress struggled frantically to 
settle great issues last week (see page 40), 
personal bickering within the Administra- 
tion surged to a new high. One czar quit, 
partly because he didn’t like the treat- 
ment he was getting from czars higher up. 
Two other czars fought like cat and dog. 
The President’s machinery for settling 
such disputes failed miserably. And out- 
side the White House grew a new crop of 
gossip and speculation—much of it er- 
roneous—on the meaning of it all in 
terms of the men involved. 


Casualty: Chester C. Davis did a 
fade-out. After only three months in office, 
the Food Administrator made for St. 
Louis and his old job as president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank there. On June 16 
he had written the President that he 
couldn’t hope to hold up his end in 
straightening out the food muddle unless 
he were given the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration’s authority over distribution 
and prices, Until June 28 Mr. Roosevelt 
made no reply. Then he surprised Davis 
with a note to the effect that since he 
couldn’t see eye to eye with the Adminis- 
tration on food policy, he might as. well 
resign (that same morning Davis and an 
aide had mapped out their work in the 
food administration for three weeks ahead) . 


Whether or not he designed it that way, 
the President thus did more than cancel 
out Davis. He also took the steam out of 
a strong move in Congress for legislative 
creation of an over-all food administrator 


along the lines drawn by Davis. For in this ° 


project Capitol Hill had always thought 
in terms of Davis himself, highly popular 
with the farm bloc. With him removed, 
and the more ardent and tractable New 
Dealer Marvin Jones installed in his place 
(see page 44), the drive lost its point. 

But many on Capitol Hill saw some- 
thing sinister in Davis’s virtual ouster. 
Legislators gossiped that he had gotten 
along swimmingly with the man _ sup- 
posedly charged with bossing the home 
front, Director of War Mobilization James 
F. Byrnes but that someone else had cut 
across Byrnes’s authority and sabotaged 
the Food Administrator. 

It was a Texan and a representative of 
big meat interests who brought the gossip 
into the open. Judge Joe G. Montague, 
high-booted counsel for the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, 
told the Senate Agriculture Committee: 
“Surrounding the President are a group 
of people who have no responsibility, yet 
determine policy and cause confusion in 
the meat situation. They are entrenched 
in power and possess no responsibility, and 
are determined to change the economic 
and social world.” 

There was no doubt of the men Mon- 
tague meant: Harry L. Hopkins, Judge 
Samuel Rosenman of New York, Associate 
Justice Felix Frankfurter of the Supreme 
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BEW Chief Wallace wouldn't pull his punches at RFC Boss Jones and his “hamstringing bureaucracy” 
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Court of the United States, and Ben Co- 
hen, formerly of the inner New Deal team 
of Corcoran and Cohen, now counsel to 
Byrnes. 

But the big czar outbreak of the week— 
indeed, one of the worst Administration 
feuds in New Deal history—required no 
speculation. Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace, in his role as head of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, indulged in a rare dis- 
play of public temper. 

To the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee he sent a long indictment of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Jesse Jones and his 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Wallace said 
he wanted to correct some “inaccuracies” 
arising from some of Jones’s testimony be- _ 
fore the committee. The gist of his com- 
plaint was that the RFC had first failed 
in the job of buying up critical supplies 
overseas, and that the BEW had later 
succeeded famously despite its dependence 
on the RFC for funds and despite “ob- 
structionist tactics” by Jones. 


Blast: Some of Wallace’s charges: 


€ Between October 1941 and February 
1942 the RFC was ordered to buy over- 
seas 317,400 tons of fats and oils. By 
April 1942, when the BEW took over these 
buying operations, the RFC had actually 
purchased only 2,200 tons. During the rest 
of 1942 the BEW bought 276,622 tons. 


€ Though ordered to buy 6,500 tons of 
flax, the RFC by April 1942 had bought 
none. After that the BEW bought at the 
rate of 8,000 tons a year. 


{ The RFC similarly fell down on the job 
with jute, zirconium, quinine, beryllium, 
corundum, cobalt, etc. This Wallace 
blamed on Jones's “timid, business-as- 
usual procedure.” 


q “Mr. Jones has . . . done much to harass 
the administrative employes of the board 
in their single-minded effort to help short- 
en this war,” the Vice President added: 
One BEW project was held up five weeks 
by the RFC because a word in the con- 
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tract was misspelled. As a remedy, Wallace 
demanded that Congress appropriate 
funds for the BEW, independently of the 
RFC: The board “should be free from 
this hamstringing bureaucracy and _ back- 
door complaming of Mr. Jones and his 
employes.” 


Much of this was old stuff. Wallace made 
much the same charges: in December 
(NEwsweEEK, Dec. 28, 1942) . But this time 
Jones wasn’t taking it. He denounced Wal- 
lace’s letter as “filled with malice and mis- 


. statements.” 


At his press conference, President Roose- 
velt admitted the Wallace-Jones outburst 
had surprised him; he wished his adminis- 
trators would abide by his order that dis- 
putes be settled privately, not publicly. 
Byrnes, charged with the job of calming 
such bickerings, called the two men into 
‘a two-hour conference. When they 
emerged, Wallace declared he hadn’t meant 
to imply that Jones had consciously im- 
peded the war effort, but the Vice Presi- 
dent let his other accusations stick. Jones 
retorted: “This dastardly charge is as un- 
true as when he first made it.” The RFC 
boss demanded a Congressional investiga- 
tion—and under the terms of a resolution 
quickly offered in Congress it appeared that 
he would get it. 


Significance 


No one could doubt last week that the 
Administration was suffering from seriaus 
personal frictions. The Davis and Wallaee- 





Jones incidents proved again Mr. Roose- 
velt’s perennial inability to keep all of his 
key men working in harmony. But much 
of the speculation and rumors of Machia- 
vellian conniving behind the White House 
scenes was ill-founded or exaggerated. 
Man for man, here is the actual situation 
as of last week: 

Byrnes was running the home front 
pretty much as the President wanted him 
to. He was on good terms with Economic 
Stabilizer Fred M. Vinson and Price Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss M. Brown, as well as 
with his adviser Bernard M. Baruch. For 
example, Baruch went along with the 
Administration refusal to give Davis over- 
all food control. 

As a matter of fact, Davis was the sole 
member of the economic high command 
who thought he should have this power. 
Note also that he had supplied Congress 
with a major piece of ammunition against 
roll-back subsidies when he told a com- 
mittee he didn’t like them. This convinced 
the President that Davis was too strongly 
influenced by the farm bloc and would not 
fit in with the Administration food pro- 
gram. Presumably it also barred Davis 
from membership in Byrnes’s OWM—to 
which his successor Marvin Jones was 
promptly admitted. 

As for Hopkins, his chief chores these 
days are military and diplomatic—con- 
cerned with Lend-Lease, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, the United Nations, etc. 
Rarely is he called in on home-front prob- 































International 


Warflower: The graceful Mayflower, once the Presidential yacht which 
bore the nation’s guests on pleasure cruises along the Potomac, is shown in 
dock at Norfolk making ready for war. Coated in gray paint and with a gun 


turret in her bow she will do anti-submarine patrol as the U.S.S. Butte. 
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In plane-to-plane-to-base communica- 


‘tion as demonstrated in the Aleutians 


Ken-Rad Electronic Tubes guide and 
guard our forcesin the air onthe land 
and sea In all allied maneuvers 
everywhere instant communication 
knits together our combat units ‘Co- 
ordination through communication”— 
that’s the success story now being re- 
corded in every global quarter Know- 
ing this Ken-Rad’s army of service 
men dealers and distributors are glad 
to wait for their full quota of Ken-Rad 
tubes Noneofus— ever! — will keep 
Victory waiting one needless second 


EN-RAD 


RADIO TUBES 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
TRANSMITTING TUBES 
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ALL FIBRE 
No Priority 
Needed! 


OBTAIN USED 
ELLIOTT MACHINE 
WITHOUT 
PRIORITY 


Elliott Address Cards 
Use No Metal 


You can obtain all the Elliott 
Typewriteable Address Cards that you 
need without priority—because 
they’re all fibre. New Elliott Address- 
ing Machines are limited to Govern- 
ment priority, but you can obtain a 
good used Elliott without restriction. 


Write today on your business 
letterhead for your copy of ‘Story of a 
Father and Son,” a remarkable study 
of inventive genius at work. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.. «for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing... Disbursements .. . Collections ... 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Urilities . . . Insurance 
Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 
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De Spretter and Lehmitz: Were they spy bait or merely small timers? 


lems. Indeed, the latest instance was in 
March, when he served on an emergency 


committee investigating the -manpower 


muddle, one result of which was the origi- 
nal appointment of Davis. 

The talk about Frankfurter, Rosenman, 
and Cohen can be similarly debunked. 
Frankfurter has visited the White House 
only three or four times in the past -year 
—and always on social occasions. His last 
appearance there was at a formal dinner 
held for President Edwin Barclay of Liberia. 
Apparently earlier criticism of his dabbling 
in Administration affairs while serving on 
the Supreme Court made Frankfurter un- 
comfortable and he decided to concentrate 
on being a justice. Frankfurter’s protégé 
Cohen, now counsel to Byrnes, has never 
been notably intimate with Hopkins and 
would be unlikely to team up with him 
against his boss. And Rosenman has been 
ill, making him relatively inactive for 
months. 

Thus the story of the conflict that now 
exists between Byrnes and a Hopkins clique 
on food policy doesn’t hold water. On 
that policy there is a general agreement 
among the men who are closest to the 
President. 

Coincidentally, that policy was one fac- 
tor in the way Byrnes and other Admin- 
istration chiefs reacted to Wallace’s out- 
burst against Jesse Jones. For Jones was 
just then lobbying determinedly in Con- 
gress to save the subsidy program, and the 
Wallace blast might have undone his work. 
Also, it was felt that Wallace had re- 
hashed to no good purpose an old feud 
that was largely settled when the BEW 
was given freedom from RFC interference 
in the way it spends its funds. Finally, he 
had embarrassed Byrnes as the concilia- 
tor of disputes among the czars: It was 
difficult for the OWM chief, who has no 
statutory authority, to silence Wallace, 
who after all is the Vice President of the 
United States. i 
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Associated Press 


Spies and Mercy 
Invisible Ink Traps 2 in N. Y:; 
Roosevelt Spares Stephan 


American justice, severe yet merciful, 
last week trapped two Nazi spies but saved 
the neck of a traitor. 


{To many New Yorkers, Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, least populous 
of the city’s five boroughs) is merely 
the terminus of a pleasant municipal ferry 
ride from the Battery past Governors 
Island and the Statue of Liberty. To Man- 
hattanites, it is a strange region of wooded 
hills and dales, truck farms, villages, and 
small towns like West New Brighton, | 
Tompkinsville, Stapleton, and Mariners 
Harbor, plus a somewhat bewildering as- | 
sortment of freight piers, small shipyards, | 
and such. 

Into this rural segment of the nation’s 
biggest city a year ago stepped Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents. They were 
searching through the island’s 61 square j| 
miles and 180,000 inhabitants for an un- 
known Nazi spy who was sending to supe- 
riors in Lisbon, Madrid, and Switzerland | 
apparently harmless typewritten letters 
between the lines of which were messages 
in invisible ink. British censors at Ber- 
muda, plucking them from the eastbound 
Clipper mailbag, had noted their common 
source—Staten Island. 

Months passed. The flow of letters con- 
tinued. The agents, working with mail 
carriers, gradually brought the search 
down to the vicinity of Oxford Place in 
Tompkinsville. 

At 9 a.m. on June 27, two dark sedans 
rolled through the Sunday quiet of Oxford 
Place and parked at No. 123, a neat, brick, 
colonial hilltop house overlooking the 
lower harbor. Five men stepped out. 
While two stood guard outside, the others 
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A lot of things we take for granted today would 
have seemed crackpot ideas to most folks not so 
many years ago. 

It isn’t such a long time back — a little more than 
twenty-five years, perhaps — that many activities, 
commonplace now, bordered on the fantastic then. 
Seeing and hearing the movies, for example . . . or 
freezing our own ice cubes . . . tuning in the radio 
.. . riding a streamlined and air-conditioned train 
. . . flying from New York to Los Angeles .. . 
taking a motor trip for thousands 
of miles on concrete roads. 


Progressisa national American hab- 
it. Even with the highest standard 
of living in the world, we always 
expect better days to come. ‘““Where 
do we go from here?” is the way 
most Americans feel about life. 


It’s the ingrained American habit 
of looking forward that will shape 
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Certainly the post-war era will see a release of the 
demand for vast amounts of goods — consumer 
and durable — now impounded for the duration. 
The American genius for progress and invention 
will find new life... new materials . . . new 
processes . . . new ways of living and working ... 
will call for new methods of production — new 
machines and equipment. Machine tools will be 
needed to make new things — better — and at 
lower cost. 


We at Kearney & Trecker are 
already laying plans 
for tomorrow’s ma- 
chine-tool age. 
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entered the house. Three hours later they 
emerged with their man and bundles of 
papers and other things they had taken 
from the attic. 

Ernest Frederick Lehmitz, 57, tall, lean, 
and shabby, with steel-gray eyes and steel- 
rimmed spectacles, was anything but the 
stereotype of a spy. Born in Hamburg, 
Germany, he came to the United States in 
1908, worked at the German Consulate 
during the last war and was listed as “a 
dangerous enemy alien” in 1917 but not 
interned. In 1924 he was naturalized. In 
1929 and again in 1938 he visited Ger- 
many, staying three years the second time 
to study espionage methods. Somehow, be- 
fore that, he had accumulated enough 
money to purchase the house on Oxford 
Place. “ 

Lehmitz’s methods were fairly simple. An 
enthusiastic -air-raid warden, he impressed 
his neighbors as intensely patriotic. To his 
home he welcomed as lodgers merchant- 
marine officers, Army officers, and some- 
times merchant-ship gun crews. He listened 
to their talk. And he listened in bars, mak- 
ing the rounds and chatting. Part of the 
time he worked as a restaurant porter. And 
for hours he watched the harbor from his 
attic windows. He erred, however, in us- 
ing invisible ink, an old dodge long known 
to the censors and code experts of all 
nations. 

The next day the FBI sprung its second 
surprise—the arrest of Edwin Harry De 
Spretter, bearded consulting engineer to 
many war plants in the New York area. 
Born in Uruguay and educated in Ger- 
many, he confessed he had helped Lehmitz 
with technical knowledge, once selling for 
$100 a book of secret drawings of newly 
completed bombers and explicit details on 
other planes made by the Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp. His home was 6 miles from 
the Lehmitz house, and as president of the 
Aetna Heat Treating & Brazing Corp. he 


maintained an office and small plant in a 
midtown Manhattan loft building. 

Both Lehmitz and De Spretter promptly 
pleaded guilty. And this, in view of the fact 
that both were apparently small-timers 
and ineffectual to boot, raised a question: 
Through them was the FBI aiming at 
bigger game? 


| Max Stephan’s boast of a year ago that 
he would never hang was a dim memory. 
In his cell in the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Milan, Mich., the 52-year-old, 
German-born Detroit restaurant operator 
and convicted traitor sobbed and prayed 
by day. By night he dreamed of the gal- 
lows where he would hang in the early 
hours of Friday, July 2. “I have died a 
hundred deaths on it,” he wrote his wife, 
Agnes, who is now in a Texas concentra- 
tion camp. ; 

At 5:10 p.m. July 1, Warden Cecil J. 
Shuttleworth and Stephan’s lawyer, Nich- 
olas Salowich, brought him the good news. 
President Roosevelt had commuted his 
sentence to life imprisonment. Though 
Stephan had aided a fugitive Nazi flier 
(later recaptured) from a Canadian war 
prisoners’ camp, this treasonable act did 
not, in the President’s judgment, merit 
the severe penalty of death. Nearly deliri- 
ous with gratitude, Stephan smothered the 
warden’s hands with kisses, wept, and 
blubbered his joy. 

Thus Stephan escaped the dubious dis- 
tinction of becoming the first traitor ever 
executed by the United States. (John 
Brown, hanged in 1859, was executed by 
the state of Virginia.) 


qj Fritz Kuhn, ex-fiihrer of the German- 
American Bund, was paroled from State 
Prison at Dannemora, N. Y., after serving 
three years and seven months for stealing 
$1,217 from the Bund’s treasury. He was 
immediately interned to await deportation 
at the end of the war. 


Subsidy Sustainer 
House Quickly Upholds Veto, 
but Senate Fight Is Tougher 


Exactly a week had passed since Con- 
gress overrode with breakneck speed the 
President’s veto of the anti-strike bill. Now 
the Capitol was set for a second showdown 
with the President. It sent to the White 
House a measure extending for two years 
the Commodity Credit Corp—and with it 
an inflammable rider banning government 
subsidies for food-price roll-backs. 

The President’s reply was not long in 
coming. Less than 48 hours after its Con- 
gressional passage, a clerk in the House in- 
toned his stinging, unequivocal, 4,000-word § 
veto message—unusually long as veto mes- 

s go. 
“This measure will become law only over 
my strenuous objection and protest,” the 
President led off. “This is an inflation bill, 
a high-cost-of-living bill, a food shortage 
bill.” 

Of course, he went on, stabilization of 
the wartime economy could not be achieved 
by subsidies alone, but would also require 
firm price and wage policies, adequate fis- 
cal measures, etc. But a measure altogether | 
banning subsidies would have a “devastat- 
ing effect” upon the war effort: (1) it} 
would “black out” the program to reduce 
living costs and would take the brakes off 
meat and butter prices (on which subsidies 
are already in effect); (2) it would make 
hold-the-line efforts impossible in any di g 
rection, and (3) it would cripple the food 
program by denying the President the right 
to give food producers payments as incen- 
tives to increased output. 

The President’s message met with ap- 
plause—a gesture Congress rarely accords 
him these days. The legislators promptly | 
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Pity the Poor Whitecap: What the average regulation issue whitecap was shown last week in these 












U. 8. Coast Guard photo from Acme 


Coast Guardsman can do to his otherwise inoffensive, studies from life drawn by Coast Guardsman H. B. Vestal. 








The 
little steel trap 


that fooled 
the Japs 


Jap saboteurs pulled a stunt in the Philippines 
that would have had tragic consequences—if it 
had worked. 


’ They poured melted wax into our supply of 
100-octane gas, hoping our engines would go 
dead ... permanently. 


While under Jap tross-fire, engines of our PT 
boats stopped. Inspection showed the filters 
clogged with wax. They had to clean the wax 
out every hour. But the point is, that the filters 
stopped the wax from getting into the motors! If 
they hadn’t, there’d have been no ‘‘eggshell”’ 
exploits. 


The wire the filter is made of is a develop- 
ment of U-S-Steel...stainless steel wire finer 
than human hair, so thin that it takes twenty 
miles of it to make a pound! 


Such developments from the 174 laboratories 
of U-S-Steel are helping to make our armed 
forces the best equipped in the world. 


Look for steel marvels after the war 


Stainless steel is now limited to war materials. 
But after the war, you will have everything 
from stoves to screens, from furniture to refrig- 
erators, sharing in the advantages of war-im- 
proved steels... not only stainless, but many 
other steels, too. These better steels will make 
the U-S:’S Label more significant than ever on 
the post-war things you will buy. 


NEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come ... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY «- AMERICAN STEEL @ WIRE COM- 
PANY + BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING @ DRY 
DOCK COMPANY e NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON @ RAILROAD 
COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY - 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 
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when? 


Wren . . . will the thundering battlefields 
suddenly become silent > 


When . . . will the dazed captives be led 


forth from the prison camps ? 


When . . . will mothers see their sons again, 
wives greet their husbands, happy crowds 
throng the streets, cheering and singing ? 


When? 


It depends on you. Fighting will win the 
war ... but no army can win a total war with- 
out total support from the folks back home. 


You can help by buying war stamps and 
bonds...conserving food...gasoline. ..rubber. 


It depends on industry and the men in 
industry. Free American industry MUST pro- 
duce fighting weapons, faster and faster. 


Yes, it depends on all of us, including the 
men and women of The Texas Company... 
who are now producing millions of gallons of 
100-octane gasoline ... toluene for TNT... 
and many other fighting products. 


The sooner we all throw our weight into 
winning the war... the sooner the peace. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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voted on the veto—and sustained it. The 
count was 228 to override, 154 to sustain; 
thus the overriders fell 27 votes short of 
255, the necessary two-thirds majority. 

The House then rushed through a reso- 
lution to continue the CCC through Dec. 
$1, with borrowing powers increased by 
$350,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 and with- 
out restriction on subsidies. But in the Sen- 
ate the issue remained in doubt. Adamant 
anti-subsidy forces were determined to re- 
tain some curb on the Administration’s 
subsidy program. The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee voted to accept an 
amendment offered by Sen. Robert A. Taft 
limiting the amount to be used for roll-back 
subsidies until Jan. 1, 1944, to $525,000,000 
—$350,000,000 by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. and $175,000,000 by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 


€ Meanwhile, the subsidy seesaw had vir- 
tually choked off the flow of meat from 
ranch to market. Packers refused to ship 
their’ cattle until they saw how the 
Washington wind blew. C. M. Elkington, 
OPA meat price executive, told a House 
committee: “Farmers are just like any 
other businessmen with something to sell. 
If they think there is a chance of getting a 
higher price by waiting, they wait.” But 
prospects for an eventual break in the meat 
stoppage were good: Besides the imminent 
decision on subsidies, hot weather would 
soon begin drying up cattlemen’s pasturage 
and they would have to begin selling. 

But for the moment meat was still 
critically short. Hence the OPA raised the 
point ration values of all meat except pork 
by 1 to 2 points. For a porterhouse steak 
the housewife must now pay 12 red points 
a pound instead of 11; for a veal round 
steak, 12 instead of 10, and for mutton 
chops 10 instead of 9—provided, of course, 
that her butcher has the meat. — 


Code Massage 


In a swank apartment house at 2701 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., in Washing- 
ton, the Hopkins Institute, a decorous 
“massage parlor,” catered to many a gov- 
ernment official who, lured by its ad in 
the telephone directory, took its reducing 
courses. Most were unaware that the in- 
stitute dealt not only in massage but also 
in some of the capital’s most expensive 
prostitution. 

For behind the massage front, the pro- 
prietor, George Francis Whitehead, and 
his $$-year-old octoroon manager, Diana 
Carter, were operating a well-organized 
call house. They kept a “Black Book,” 
listing steady customers, their financial 
status; and the girls they preferred. Dates 
were arranged at the institute or at the 
better Washington hotels, at from $10 to 
$100 each. 

Last week, as the latest step in an anti- 
prostitution drive that had already netted 
the rumba dancer Carmen Bush Martin 
(NEwsweEEK; July 5), the government had 
the law on the Hopkins. Institute. Two 


of the girls, arrested with Whitehead and 
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Physiotherapy 


Hopkins Institute 
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Physiotherapy was a blind for... 


eight others in an FBI raid last March, 
told all as government witnesses in the 
Mann Act trial of one Eldon R. Powell, 
30, a former New York welder and saxo- 
phone player. (Whitehead had already 
pleaded guilty.) 

Sunny Gray, alias Pitts, a 24-year-old 
Hollywood extra, weeping under a topknot 
of yellow curls, protested that she “didn’t 
want to be brought into this dirty old 
case.” But she admitted that her gleanings 
ran from $500 to $600 a week, half of 
which she gave to Whitehead. She said 
she went to Washington with Powell in 
1941 on his promise to get her a job as a 
prostitute, in order to escape from Eddie 
Green, a Negro with whom she had been 
living in Harlem. 

For her part, Mrs. Carter revealed that 
the Black Book listed senators but was 
not encouraged to identify them. She ex- 
plained that it worked by a code based on 
the word “Fitzgerald.” “F” stood for the 
numeral 1, and so on to “D” which was 
zero. GD after a customer’s name meant 
that he would pay $50. 

After listening stolidly a jury of nine 
men and three women convicted Powell. 
He was sentenced to from FD to TD 
months in a Federal penitentiary. 


Crime and Punishment 


Sure, I pushed ’em off. I planned to push 
’em off, but why I done it I don’t know. I felt 
sorry for the big boy as I watched him fall. 
He hollered for help while he was in the air. 
I watched him hit a grassy spot part way 
down, bounce off and fall to the rocks on down. 
He rolled quite a ways after that. 

When I turned around, the little boy was 
coming toward me. I don’t know what he was 
going to do—maybe he wanted to help his 
friend. Anyway, I grabbed him and pushed 
him off. I didn’t watch him fall, and I don’t 
remember for sure whether he hollered. 


This was the story a Denver newspaper- 
man got from 16-year-old William Eugene 





’ International 
...Sunny’s profitable prostitution 


Wymer shortly after his arrest in April. 
William was charged with murdering Milo 
Flindt, 11, and Donald Mattas, 8, by 
shoving them off Castle Rock, a 175-foot 
table-top cliff in the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains outside of Golden, Colo. The 
sheriff’s office filled in the picture from 
an oral confession it said young Wymer 
had made: He had met the two boys 
as they ambled up the mountain, took 
their shoes, socks, and a cheap wrist- 
watch, and then heaved them over the 
precipice. 

In one of Colorado’s biggest murder 
cases in years, Bill Wymer went on trial 
last week in Golden’s county courthouse 
—with Castle Rock itself looming close 
by. He had entered a double plea of not 
guilty and not guilty by reason of insan- 
ity. The boy defendant sat expressionless 
as witnesses dwelled on his mentality and 
family background (the son of divorced 
parents, he lived with his maternal grand- 
mother, the Rev. Leona Hutchins, founder, 
president, and pastor of a sect called the 
Spiritual Masters Church). His 13-year- 
old brother Arthur asserted that Bill “told 
me he killed two kids.” Another 13-year- 
old described how he had come upon Milo 
Flindt “lying sort of still by a bush” at 
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Mr. Roosevelt and Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


; is no simple explanation for 
the unseemly events of the past few 
weeks. But in assaying what has hap- 
pened it may help to note certain differ- 
ences in orientation: 


1—Mr. Roosevelt looks back with sat- 
isfaction and relief, ahead with con- 
fidence but with the anxiety that comes 
with his responsibilities. A majority of 
Congress looks back with anger, ahead 
with blithe optimism. 


2—Mr. Roosevelt is relatively well 
informed about the biggest problems be- 
fore the nation, a majority of Con- 
gress is not: 


3—Mr. Roosevelt has a temper and 
many other human faults, but he has 
historical perspective. Most members 
of Congress have tempers and other 
human faults, but few of them reveal 
any sense of historical perspective. 


We can get a clue to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
feelings by reading Mr. Churchill’s ex- 
uberant speech last week at the Lon- 
don Guildhall. Like Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Roosevelt remembers 1940, 1941, and 
1942. Mr. Roosevelt can recall that in 
1940 we were in a perilous predicament. 
Our encirclement and sentence to a 
generation or more of precarious exist- 
ence were only too probable, and the 
physical invasion of North America 
within a year or two was by no means 
impossible. Mr. Roosevelt can recall 
1941, when the future of the world and 
of our security still hung in doubt. He 
can recall 1942, when, if Stalingrad and 
the Caucasus had been lost, we might 
have been doomed to a ten-year war, or 
a stalemate followed by another and 
still more ferocious war. 

We were saved by the British and the 
Russians, but also by our own efforts 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s policies. And now, 
after three years, we are mobilized, or 
approximately so, for war. We have 
trained and equipped the largest and 
most powerful army in our history and 
the greatest navy and air force the 
world has seen. Our war production is 
breaking all records. 

_ Naturally, Mr. Roosevelt is relieved 
and proud. 


Obviously all this was not ac- 
complished by the Administration, but, 
equally obvious, it was not accomplished 
in spite of the Administration. The Ad- 
ministration made many mistakes—so 
did industrial managers, labor leaders, 
workers, and others throughout the na- 


tion. The mistakes of Washington were 
in the limelight; many other mistakes 


were not. What has been done could not | 


have been done unless the leadership in 
Washington had been, on the whole, 
pretty good. Future historians, there is 
very little doubt, will adjudge it excel- 
lent. History judges by results. 

History will not be interested in what 
happened to Joe Smith, retailer, or the 
wages of John Davis, war worker, or 
the profits of James Jones, farmer. It 
will record whether we won the war or 
lost it, and if we won it what we did 
with our victory. The first part of this 
record, at least, will be written around 
Mr. Roosevelt. Having some acquaint- 
ance with historical writings, Mr. 
Roosevelt knows this. Knowing it, he 
is more than ever impatient with criti- 
cism of his Administration. 


Mr. Roosevelt is somewhat in the 
position of a successful man who feels 
harassed by an unhappy home. Congress 
has obediently appropriated money to 
conduct the war. Through a very few 
committees, especially the Truman com- 
mittee, it has made helpful suggestions. 
Otherwise it has been either neutral or 
a drag on Mr. Roosevelt and the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. During the 
past six months, Congress has clamored 
for attention and sought to assert its 
authority in petty ways, like a neg- 
lected or inferior wife. Unquestionably 
Mr. Roosevelt has been derelict in his 
duties to the home front. But, instead 
of cleaning what Mr. Roosevelt has left 
in disorder, Congress has seemed to be 
intent upon throwing all the clothes on 
the floor, scattering the cigarette butts, 
and breaking up the china. 

Congress, as a whole, is not well in- 
formed about the war. It takes no part 
in the strategy-making decisions. The 
confidential reports from the military 
and diplomatic fronts do not flow over 
its desks. It is not privy to the secrets 
of the vast new undertakings now un- 
der way.’ Mr. Roosevelt is preoccupied 
with these larger and more critical af- 
fairs. 

Congress lately has reflected excessive 
optimism about military events. There 
is ground for greater confidence. Day- 
light is visible ahead, But getting to the 
end of the tunnel will require toil and 
heavy casualties. Mr. Roosevelt knows 
what the risks are and what the cost 
may be. — 
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the foot of a rocky slope and that Milo 
had moaned: “I was pushed off.” 

Most significantly, a trio of psychiatrists 
representing both state and defense agreed 
that young Wymer was a mental defective 
—a victim of dementia praecox. But the 
jury, including eight fathers, was not 
swayed. After a five-day trial it convicted 
him of murder in the first degree—with 
the penalty of life imprisonment at hard 
labor (capital punishment in Colorado 
starts at 18). An appeal is planned. 


Fiscal Finagling 


Congress Agrees to Disagree 
on Almost All Appropriations 


With dispatch and clarity of purpose, 
the Senate and House agreed last week 
on a list of rules governing the sale of 
horse meat in the District of Columbia. 
Aside from that, there was little on which 
they concurred; the horse-meat decision 
gave harried legisiators pause and a mild 
guffaw as they fought a last-minute losing 
race with time, trying to push through a 
number of major appropriation bills before 
the fiscal year ended on June 30. 

Both houses met at 11 a.m. that day to 
get an hour’s “undertime” start but gave 
up well before the midnight deadline. That 
left up in the air appropriations measures 
for three government departments—Agri- 
culture, Interior, and Labor—as well as 
for eighteen war agencies, with an at- 
tendant threat to many thousands of gov- 
ernment workers’ paychecks. 

In almost every instance delay hinged 
on interchamber bickering on relatively 
minor detail: 


4 A Senate-House deadlock over the al- 
ieged subversiveness of three government 
employes—William E. Dodd Jr. and Good- 
win Watson of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and Robert Morss Lov- 
ett, Secretary of the Virgin Islands—tied 
up a $143,630,591 urgent-deficiency bill 
carrying $89,000,000 for the President’s 
emergency fund and $121,000,000 in Fed- 
eral workers’ overtime pay. The House 
had attached a rider banning any govern- 
ment pay for the three men. It then pro- 
ceeded to uphold the ban five separate 
times despite repeated Senate opposition. 
Finally both sides agreed on a compromise 
by which the three would stay on the pay- 
roll until Nov. 15 and then, if reappointed, 
submit to Senate confirmation. 


{On the $1,133,859,499 Labor Depart- 
ment-Federal Security Agency appropria- 
tion, senators and representatives couldn’t 
get together on the future of the National 
Youth Administration. The House had 
voted to give it $3,000,000 to liquidate 
itself; the Senate revived it with a $48,- 
800,000 grant. The House then voted 197 
to 176 to stand pat. Rep. John Z. Ander- 
son, California Republican, asserted: “Now 
is as good a time as any to give these 
giddy boys the gate.” The Senate then re- 














blackout by radio 


One of the problems at our far- 
flung seadromes, where huge sea- 
planes are cutting weekly surface 
schedules to hours, has been to 
make night landings safe for these 
giant clippers. 

Landing lights are noaded to 
warn surface craft away and indi- 
cate clear lanes to pilots. The types 
of light buoys one sees in harbors 
and rivers for surface vessels might 


beused—but they’ re heavy and solid. 


Transportation to remote bases 
would be a problem, and they 
would be a hazard to planes. 


The solution has been the West- 
inghouse seadrome light. Red, 
green or gold fluorescent lights, 
battery powered, are supported by 
a buoyant rubber float that will not 
damage a plane striking it. Units 
are portable and can easily be trans- 
ported by air to distant places. 

The heart of the buoy is an elec- 


tronic device that operates the, 


light and which is controlled by 
land radio. When an incoming ship 
signals, the lights are flashed on. 
Immediately after landing, lights 
are extinguished—blacked out by 


ON Soa Oe 


radio—saving battery power and 
leaving no telltale beacons for 
enemy scouts. 


* * * 


Electronics is at work today in 
applications as familiar as your 
radio tubes. In new, secret applica- 
tions, electronics has become the 
nerve center of our armed forces. It 
is helping almost every war indus- 
try roll back old limits on produc- 
tion capacity. Your Westinghouse 
representative can tell you about 
today’s practical applications of 
Westinghouse electronic devices in 
your industry. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. © 
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oe nghouse ELECTRONICS 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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treated from its stand and agreed to the 
NYA’s liquidation. 
{ Senate-Heuse conferees did reach agree- 
ment en important phases ef the $2,937,- 
715,008 war-agencies supply bill. 
1—They gave the Office of War Infor- 
matien’s domestic branch $2,750,000 (the 
Heuse had voted it nething; the Senate, 
$3,561,499). Both sides of the Capitol 


agreed to eliminate the domestic OWI’s 


bureaus ef metien pictures and publica- 
tions and its field eperatiens—a move 
which forthwith suspended . twelve re- 
gional and 46 field offices from coast to 
coast. 


2—They restored $22,335,000 of the 
$47,000,000 that the House had sheared 
frem the Office of Price Administration’s 
request for $177,335,000, agreed to main- 
tain. the House-approved ban on grade 
labeling, and removed a similar ban on 
payment of salaries to OPA officials con- 
nected with roll-back subsidies. The con- 
ferees also agreed to rescind the House 
stipulation that all OPA officials have at 
least five years of business experience and 
substituted a milder provision calling only 
for “some actual business experience.” 

The House approved these conference 
changes, but the entire supply bill was held 
up by disagreement on a Senate provision 
requiring Senate confirmation of any em- 
ploye of the eighteen war agencies who 
makes $4,500 a year or more. Congres- 
sional passage of this amendment would 
affect, among others, War Mobilization 
Director James F, Byrnes, Economic Sta- 
bilizer Fred M. Vinson, and War Food 
Administrator Marvin Jones. 


{ Only one major appropriation bill went 
through as the fiscal deadline approached. 
The Senate unanimously approved and 
sent to the White House the War Depart- 
ment’s record $71,507,678,873 appropria- 
tion. 

In the thick of the legislative logjam, 
Congress still aimed at an early adjourn- 
ment until mid-September—its first formal 
summer vacation since 1989. Indeed, some 
members had already jumped the gun and 


gone home. 


Waac to Wac 


President Roosevelt last week signed a 
bill making the Waacs full-fledged mem- 
bers of the Army instead of mere auxil- 
iaries. Thus there won’t be any more 
Waacs (Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps) . 
They will be Wacs (Women’s Army 


Corps) : 

he new statute also removed all per- 
sonnel limitations (previously 150,000) 
on the corps and raised the age limit from 
45 to 50. Officers were given regular mili- 
tary titles instead of such designations as 
first and second officer (thus Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, formerly named director, is 
now a colonel). Technically, Waacs who 
do not reenlist as Wacs within 60 days are 
to be dropped—but the Army says that 
those few who don’t sign up might just as 
well be out of uniform anyway. 


t 
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Trouble caught up with Red Phillips 


Big Bad Red? 


Since 1907, when Oklahoma became a 
state, its citizens have impeached two of 
their governors and threatened to toss out 
several others, for reasons ranging from 
simple lack of political oomph to general 
incompetence. 

One of the few who escaped either fate 
was Leon C. Phillips, who came in on a 
platform of economy in 1938 and served 
until his term expired this January. With 
a voice like a bull, arms like sledge ham- 
mers, and a lower jaw that frequently 
sliced through his huge black cigars, the 
$10-pound redhead stood firm against ex- 
travagance, cut expenses, and was gen- 
erally ‘credited with giving Oklahomans 
a good administration. 

But last week the troubles of high office 
in the Sooner State belatedly caught up 
with Big Red. The ex-governor and his 
pardon and parole officer, Robert Fitz- 
gerald, were charged with bribery and 
criminal conspiracy in the case of Dr. 
J. W. Eisiminger, an Oklahoma City 
osteopath serving life for murder—per- 
forming a fatal abortion on a University 
of Oklahoma co-ed. According to the 
county attorney, Phillips and Fitzgerald 
each got $500 of $8,000 forked over by 
Eisiminger’s wife to buy him a parole. 

Phillips and Fitzgerald pleaded not 
guilty and were released under $3,000 
bond each. The barrel-chested ex-governor 
claimed he detected signs of a political 
smear (a Democratic foe of the New Deal 
and of the present New Deal governor, | 
Robert S. Kerr, he recently announced he 
was registering as a Republican). Big Red | 
remarked: “I did the best I could as gov- 
ernor. If I was surrounded by a bunch of 
rats who peddled paroles it was without 
my knowledge. Certainly I did not par- 
ticipate in it.” 
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They work together better... The streaking Just a few seconds before 
Reconnaissance plane « Was a threat 
because they can talk together Can’t wait To our bridge of ships... 
Until its wheels touch 


“fe: Seconds count 
gt —— ey ‘ In this thundering war 


Of time and teamwork... 
While still And seconds are saved 
Only a growing shape By the radiotelephone. 
Over the horizon 


Today, modern radio equipment 
This homing eagle : Sa 


‘ Designed and manufactured 
Calls to the mother ship .. . By L.T.&T. associate companies 
Summons its brother warbirds Is helping Uncle Sam’s fighting forces 
To the kill ei eo Work together Y 
By radio. On land, sea, and in the air... 


In a matter of minutes Tomorrow, the broad experience 
The whole angry brood Of LT.&T. 

Will swarm down In the field of communications 
And polish off Will help men build 

The fleeing cruiser that A better world 
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Food Boss 


Judge Marvin Jones of the 

United States Court of Claims, 
who last week replaced Chester 
Davis as War Food Adminis- 
trator (see page 31), ironically 
enough has never wanted to 
be an executive. As a young 
man he showed no inclination 
for business. Instead he turned 
to lawyering and Congress. In 
his time, he has refused offers 
to become Secretary of Agri- 
culture and an earlier one to 
take the job he now holds. 
When he joined James F. 
Byrnes in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization last Janu- 
ary, he did so only on the 
understanding that his posi- 
tion would be purely advisory. 
For the quiet and kindly 
Jones says of himself that as 
an administrator he would be 
no good. 
But when the President last 
week again asked him to take 
the difficult and controversial 
food job, Jones reluctantly 
complied. As former chairman 
of the House Agricultural Committee, and 
popular on the hill, he was an obvious 
choice. And to take care of the administra- 
tive work he himself dislikes, Jones chose 
Paul Porter as his associate administrator. 
Porter, a Kentucky lawyer who was execu- 
tive assistant under Chester Davis at the 
old Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and counsel for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System until 1942, had lately been 
rent administrator at the Office of Price 
Administration, and was credited with 
more talent at holding the inflation line 
than any other Washington official. Under 
Jones, Porter is expected to do the real 
executive work of an office that will be 
swamped with executive work, while the 
boss continues supplying advice on agri- 
cultural policy to Byrnes. 


Lawmaker: In Congress, Jones never 
lost a bill he fought for. He had the knack 
of diplomatic compromise (learned from 
a fellow Texan, John Nance Garner) and 
a reputation for close study: of legislation, 
skillful use of fact-finding hearings, and 
understanding of the intricacies of parlia- 
mentary machinery. He was quick in de- 
bate. Then, too, he was shrewd enough 
to back only those bills he thought would 
go through. Already chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee when Mr. Roosevelt 
came to power, Jones sponsored nearly all 
the New Deal farm legislation and almost 
singlehanded wrote the compromise Soil 
Conservation Act (1988) built on the 
ruins of the outlawed Agriculture Adjust- 
ment Act. 





Associated Press 


Porter (left) administers for Administrator Jones 


Coupled with his dislike for administra- 
tive work is Jones’s honest modesty. In 
the House he never played for the head- 
lines or worried over whether he got due 
credit for his work. An hour after an inter- 
view with the President following the re- 
cent Hot Springs (Va.) food conference, 
of which he was chairman, Jones settled 
down to a bridge game with some old 
cronies. Not once did he mention his 
White House visit or the conference. 

Jones leads a quiet bachelor’s life. (He 
had a brief unhappy marriage years ago.) 
He dresses neatly and conservatively and 
usually affects a modified Texan felt hat. 
When he can, the 57-year-old judge goes 
back to visit his mother in Amarillo. He 
has bought the farm on which he grew up 
and sent money back for repairs on the 
church where his farmer-father once was 
deacon. In Washington he constantly 
moves from one hotel to another, without 
warning. Sometimes he answers an ad and 
takes a sublet apartment for a month. 


Country La 
tary grammar-sch 


er: After a rudimen- 
education and a few 


years as cowpuncher and as teacher in a~ 


one-room schoolhouse, Marvin Jones took 
his earnings and put. himself 
through Southwestern University in three 
years, with time on the side to play on 
the baseball team. At the University of 
Texas he did the three-year law course in 
two and came out top in his class with a 
first prize for oratory. 

For a while he tramped the Panhandle 


on his lawyer’s rounds, sleeping in farm- 
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houses, on courilouse benches, or in the 
fields, and dreaming of going to Congress. 
On March 4, 1917, after defeating an old- 
timer who had been in office twenty years, 
Jones took his place in the House. A month 
later he cast his vote for a declaration of 
war with Germany, although since he was 
a young Westerner far removed from the 
European scene, his first impulse had been 
to vote no. Later he took a leave of ab- 
sence and became a buck private but did 
not go overseas. 

As Secretary of Agriculture who reaped 
most of the benefit of Jones’s influence in 
Congress, Henry Wallace became his close 
personal friend. The two often spent Sun- 
day morning in the Secretary’s office. 
When Jones left Congress in 1940 for the 
Court of Claims, the farewell dinner in 
his honor was more like a funeral. Deliver- 
ing an extravagant eulogy on Jones, Wal- 
lace came close to tears. Actually, Jones 
could have stayed on in Congress indefi- 
nitely, and before long he'll probably wish 
that he had. 


Capital Bits 

An ardent secretary at the Board of 
Economic Warfare has been showering 
members of a projected mission to India 
with information and homey advice. In 
one of her more helpful memoranda she 
warned the travelers against malaria and 
especially against being bitten by malarial 
mosquitos after working hours. After hours, 
she explained, Uncle Sam won’t pay for 
medical treatment . . . British Embassy 
officials have been warned by their supe- 
riors not to pleasure-drive; specifically for 
fear of getting their names in Drew Pear- 
son’s column . . . Wearying of such clichés 
as “informed circles,” yet anxious to pre- 
sent more authoritative information, even 
when the source can’t be quoted, the As- 
sociated Press has recently taken to re- 
ferring in some of its Washington dope 
stories to a “D.C. speaker.” He’s used 
both on regular AP stories and in answer 
to queries from papers taking the service, 
and has so far had a 9-1 vote of confi- 
dence by local editors. The AP last week 
defined the “D.C. speaker” ‘as “the 
mythical District of Columbia spokesman 
who frequently represents authoritative 
sources” . . . The recent heat wave in 
Washington was too much for the Depart-: 
ment of Agriculture. One of its Farm Pro- 


weekly letters read as follows: | 


gram 

“Frankly, gentlemen, there is nothing 
strictly new to report this week that you 
haven’t already got through your news 
services. Furthermore, it is hot. Enclosed 


are ‘War Letter for Agriculture’ and s/f 


thought-stimulating talk entitled ‘Science 
Explores Freedom From Want’.” Neither 
was enclosed . . 
Arden’s crusade for a uniform G.I. hair- 
cut for Wacs, local beauty salons are 
featuring a Wac Wave. The Army, how- 
ever, has no intention of changing its 


present policy. Wacs can still fix their | 


hair as they like so long as it’s neat and a4 
the collar. 


. Inspired by Elizabeth | 
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It might be Grock to you — | 


Yes, the Spectrogram above might very 
well be Greek to you. But it is a highly 
indispensable and invaluable part of the 
system of controls used by Michigan 
Smelting technicians in developing non- 
ferrous alloys to precision specifications. 
The spectro lines identify the various 
elements contained in the alloy. By rapid 
























































270 YEARS 


mathematical evaluation of the spectro 
lines, our metallurgists are able to accu- 
rately determine the composition of each 
heat while it is still in the furnace. The 
speed of this method enables them to con- 
trol the composition of the molten metal 
to meet exacting specifications before 
the casting of the ingots. 
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Nazi Desperation Reflected 
by Switch of Propaganda Line 


Certainty of Victory Yields 
to Theme of Suffering and Hate 
as Home Morale Wavers 


A crisis in the affairs of a nation can 
sometimes be expressed in a one-line joke. 
That is what the Germans have done. The 
gag that circulated through the Reich last 
‘week ran like this—“We’d better enjoy 
the war while we can. The peace is going 
to be terrible.” 

There was a rock-bottom truth to this 
joke that indicated the extent to which 
the morale of the Reich had reached the 
crisis stage. In a few months the entire 
character of the war has changed from one 
in which offensives and victories were still 
possible to one in which the only prospect 
is that of desperate defense. On the suc- 
cess of Nazi propagandists in meeting the 
crisis will depend much of the length of 
the war. This analysis of German morale 
factors is based on estimates by many News- 
WEEK correspondents both here and abroad. 


Propaganda: The Germans have a 
plan for combating the crisis in morale. 
_ It was put into effect by Propaganda 
Minister Paul Joseph Goebbels on his re- 
turn from a trip to the badly bombed 
areas. In those regions, Goebbels, still one 
of the cleverest propagandists in the ‘world, 
decided to throw overboard the previous 
Nazi policy of minimizing bombing, de- 
feats in the field, and the possibility of 
losing the war. 

Goebbels summoned representatives of 
all the agencies that form public opinion— 
propaganda officers, teachers, Nazi party 
members, youth associations and clubs. He 
ordered them to put into effect a program 
stressing four main points. The first point 
to be stressed was Germany’s Notgemein- 
schaft—the unity of all the Reich with 
the Ruhr in its sufferings. In connection 
with this the devastated area of Western 
Germany was to be regarded as a full 
war front. 

The second point was the hatred theme. 
According to this the bombings were to 
be portrayed as part of the Anglo-Saxon 
war of European culture. The Italians 
have already taken up this particular line 
and last week the Corriere della Sera of 
Milan deplored the “impossibility” of 
bombing the United States because “while 
the United States air pirates in Europe 
destroy works of art and culture, there are 
no such targets in their own country. 
Their country is a jungle of concrete and 





Dr. Goebbels helped boost morale ... 
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steel and petrol, of banks and similar 
institutions.” 

The third point made by Goebbels was 
that the Reich would eventually retaliate 
and repay the terror a thousandfold. The 
fourth point had the greatest appeal of all 
and has now become the basis of German 
propaganda. This was that unless the Ger- 
mans continued fighting they would be 
totally destroyed by the Americans and 
British. The air raids were cited as ex- 
amples of how the Allies were trying to 
destroy the population of the Reich in- 
stead of merely beating the German Army 
in the field. 

“7 om ones part aaa yarn propa- 
ganda line. ar as foreign propaganda 
went, Goebbels had a new line too. This 
was directed at creating the greatest pos- 
sible sympathy for the Germans in the 
hope that the public in Allied countries 
would force some alleviation in the bomb- 
ing. 


Bombing: As Goebbels’s new direc- 
tives to his propaganda workers showed, 
the motivating factor behind propaganda 
now is the bombing offensive directed 
against the Reich. This in itself constitut- 
ed a dramatic change. Up until this spring, 
it was Russia that was painted as the 
great menace. Propaganda had already 
taken the line of stressing the rigors and 
hardships of war, and the objective was 
to make the Germans realize the danger 
of Communism overrunning Europe. It 
worked. Somehow, the Reich managed to 
get through the severe slump in morale 
occasioned by the disaster at Stalingrad. 

The Nazis at present have one good rea- 
son for leaving Russia pretty much out 
of the current propaganda. Last winter 





...at a Berlin funeral for six Hitler Youths killed in an air raid 
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Tomorrow...in a Chinese garden 


These two men are drinking a rare blend of tea in a garden near Shanghai. One is an 
American business man, the other a Chinese merchant. They are together a lot more often, 
these two, than they used to be before the war. It has made a difference in their business 
dealings and in their friendship. Now they are much closer. 


Yes, the world to emerge from the greatest 
war in history will find us ¢@// much closer. 
Closer neighbors, closer friends, closer in 
our business relations with peoples of all 
nations. For even as machine guns chat- 
ter and bombs rain down, the pattern of 
| air transport for the future is taking form. 
The first world war prefaced the full 
‘flowering of the mechanized age. And the 
war we now fight will carry us on in peace 


to the vivid reality of the era of the air. An 
era hastened by the necessity that is caus- 
ing aviation to span years of normal peace- 
time development in a few short months. 


New conceptions, new horizons await 
us all . . . whether winging our way from 
continent to continent or from city to 
city. For the world fellowship that the 
swift skyships of tomorrow will mold 
and help maintain, will touch and en- 


rich the lives of each and every one of us. 


So today, as we fly our planes and give 
our thoughts first to the service of our 
country ... we of Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines keep eyes fixed on the future too, 
Preparing to meet the challenge of that 
not distant day when the airplane will be 
the accepted symbol of peaceful cooper- 
ation and unity of purpose in every 
quarter of the earth. 


CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


The Valley Level Route 


(CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS - MEMPHIS - JACKSON +» NEW ORLEANS ~ LITTLE ROCK - SHREVEPORT » HOUSTON 














“Yeah, just a couple of minutes ago. Said he heard Joe Daly got hit bad over by the 
river and was askin’ for him... 

“You're tellin’ me it’s bad out there! That ravine is full of snipers. But when I told 
that to the Chaplain he just said maybe they'll be out of ammunition by this time. 
What a guy!” 


* 


Getting to Joe Daly or anyone else 
who needs him now is a chaplain’s 
first thought. It started in training 
camp when he first met his men... 
when he undertook his duties of 
guiding, counseling and minister- 
ing to their spiritual needs. 
Chaplains are an integral part of 
U.S. armed forces—carefully chosen 
for outstanding leadership, unques- 
tioned courage and high physical 













* 


There will be Hammond Organs again after victory— 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 


* 


stamina. They are intensively 
trained in a special school main- 
tained for this purpose alone. 


In conducting religious services 
chaplains often have the help of real 
organ music. The last Hammond 
Organs we made—more than a 
thousand of them—went to chapels 
at training stations, camps and 
bases. We are happy they can assist 
our chaplains in their vital work. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


\ Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request 
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the German public was promised that 
when summer arrived the Nazi armies 


' would again go rolling to victory against 


the Soviet. The continued lack of action © 
on the eastern front has probably dictated 
the propaganda silence on the subject of 
Russia. Besides, the Nazi masses still seem 
convinced that the Red Army will never 
be able to overcome Hitler’s forces. In this 
respect German morale is in a fairly high 
state. 

But it was the bombing that Goebbels 
saw threatening to undermine the morale 
of the Reich. The policy of minimizing air- 
raids had created a wave of wild rumors 
about the extent of the damage and casu- 
alties. The morale of people dwelling in 
Berlin was at times even more shaken 


_ than that of the population of the Ruhr. 


Evacués spread extravagant tales of the 
bombing and often met a hostile recep- 
tion in the distant areas to which they 
were sent. 

The way the Nazis covered the bomb- 
ing of Cologne illustrated how the propa- 
ganda has changed. The most vivid eye- 
witness descriptions were given of the 
flaming city (see page 21). The bomb 
damage to the cathedral was publicized 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Reich. At the same time Nazi propa- 
gandists urged the Germans to endure the 
bombings with fortitude. 

Prof. Dr. Schenck, the Nazi party’s 
public-health consultant, writing in the 
Nazi Party Correspondence, advised the 
population in the bomb-harried districts to 
build “physical and mental hedgehogs” all 
around them: “We must use sources of 
positive energy that our body and our 
nerves always develop in danger to com- 
bat our air-raid alarm psychosis. In this 
case, these sources are the unrelenting 
toughness, fanaticism, and glowing hatred 
which the soldier also develops only at 
such moments.” 

It is still too early to judge whether or 
not this propaganda will result in the 
bombing infusing the German masses with 
a spirit of hatred and resistance as it did 
the British in 1940-41. There are a few 
signs that it is beginning to do so. About 
all that can be said at present, however, is 
that if anything can do it, the Goebbels 
method will. 


Invasion: Aside from the treatment 
of bombing, the other main trend in Ger- 
man morale has been the effect of the 
threat of invasion of the Continent by 


' Anglo-American forces and the effort of 


the propaganda machine to prepare the 
public for the event. 

Here as in bombing there has been a 
significant change. For the first part of 
this year, heavy stress was laid on the 
impregnability of Festung Europa, the 
Fortress of Europe. Recently this has been 
changed, and the Nazis now talk of the 
power and strength of the “Inner Fortress,” 
the German Fortress. The reason for the 
change was the Allied Victory in North 
Africa which made it perfectly obvious 
that Italy could ‘be invaded when the 
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“LET ME HELP YOU 
GET THE MOST 
OUT OF YOUR AUTOMOBILE” 


aul of us ever get all the good out of an 
automobile that is built into it. 


“That’s because modern cars perform so well 
with the bare minimum of attention, that not 
many of us really do all the things outlined 
in the operating manual that comes with every 
car. 


“On the other hand, we're now in a situation 
where it’s our patriotic duty to make every 
car last as long as we can and run as eco- 
nomically and efficiently as possible. 


i 





“So you're not just helping 
yourself when you take a 
little extra pains to see that 


——, 





TWIS LITTLE BOOKLET is « big 


: sng the most 
help m0 nl in war- 





that stan Nf 
considerable peti- 
ods. Scored pistons can 

See your t 
reson dealer for advice 
on ways to prevent 
such damage- 


CHEVROLET-PONTIAC-OLDSMOBILE>- BUICK - CADILLAC 


your car is properly serviced — you're helping | 
the country too! 


“Now, my biggest wartime job is to help you 
give your car the extra attention it needs 
these days. 


“My equipment is up-to-date and complete. 
My men are trained to know what to do, 
when it should be done, and how to do it 
right. All we need is a chance to work on 
your car regularly — and we can not only keep 
it running well, but do a lot to protect it 
against future wear and tear. 


“So why not take steps now to get the most 
out of your car that’s built into it, and to 
:make sure that it not only lasts through the 


GENERAL Morons 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSIP-ESS 
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Allies assembled sufficient strength. That 
spoiled the idea of Festung Europa. 

Instead the Germans now play up the 
probability of an invasion. The invasion 
scares of last week end were part of the 
pattern. Usually this propaganda con- 
cludes that any invasion attempt will end 
in defeat for the Allies. But it also has 
some startlingly frank twists to it. 

For example, the local German paper in 
Brussels, the Brusseler Zeitung, admitted: 
“Never before has the enemy been in a 
more threatening position with powerful 
weapons. He has the clear advantage of 
materializing his threats . . . For the first 
time during the war, Germans are find- 
ing that the initiative, which in the pre- 
ceding phases of the war has been so en- 
tirely on the German side, has now ap- 
parently been lost .. . It may be that we 
Germans aren’t thick-skinned enough to 
endure a disaster like Dunkerque or to 
turn such an experience into a radical 
cure.” 

The Germans in effect admit their in- 
ability to strike back at the United States. 
In a broadcast on June 29 the C>rman 
radio’s star commentator on military af- 
fairs, Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, bitterly de- 
nounced the United States as Germany’s 
“real enemy, the heart and core of the 
anti-European coalition,” _ which he 
charged with waging a particularly brutal 
form of war because its own invulnera- 
bility, thanks to geographical isolation, 
made reprisals all but impossible: “It is 
not surprising that German bitterness is 
directed particularly against this enemy, 
who expands his own secure position and 
his geographical isolation and uses it to 
intensify and brutalize the war in which 
no vital interests of his own are at stake. 





Pierre Boisson’s resignation brought satisfaction to de Gaulle 


A ‘riskless war’ for the United States may 
be a soothing matter for Americans, but 
it embitters the Germans.” 

The success oi this propaganda awaits 
to be proved by events. But one extremely 
important underlying factor is evident. On 
the propaganda front the Germans have 
retreated to what may be their last lines 
of defense if morale is to be maintained. 
Should the Allies crack these last lines 
either by convincing the Germans. that 
there was some alternative to fighting to 
the end or by breaching the “Inner For- 
tress” then morale may break even more 
swiftly than it did in the last war. 


Demarking de Gaulle 


It was being made increasingly clear 
last week to Charles de Gaulle that Great 
Britain and the United States would not 
allow unsettled French politics to inter- 
fere with important military plans. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, supreme Allied com- 
mander in North Africa, had insisted to 
the French Committee for National Lib- 
eration at Algiers on June 19 that Gen. 
Henri Honoré Giraud must remain in com- 
plete authority over his own armies; and 
that de Gaulle’s efforts to remove French 
officers serving under Giraud in favor of 
his own men must cease. 

This decisive Allied stand was further 
implemented by Giraud’s visit to Wash- 


ington at President Roosevelt’s invitation. - 


And Eisenhower’s move was backed up by 
Prime Minister Churchill’s statement to 
the House of Commons last week that the 


general had had the official support of the | 


United States and Great Britain in asking 
Giraud and de Gaulle for an assurance 
that there would be no important change 





in the French Command in North Africa 
at the present fime. 

For once the Fighting French leader 
had no public comment to make on what . 
was generally regarded as a sharp rebuke 
to his aggressive political tactics. Amid 
the storm of protest raised by his hot- 
headed followers, de Gaulle quietly 
strengthened his position. When the com- 
mittee accepted the resignation of his 
ancient enemy, Pierre Boisson, Governor 
General of French West Africa, who had 
repulsed a British-de Gaulle attack at 
Dakar in 1940, de Gaulle found satisfac- 
tion in the man who is to replace him— 
Pierre Cournarie, Governor of the Cam- 
eroons, a career man of the French Co- 
lonial service, who was appointed to his 
Cameroons post in 1940 by de Gaulle 
himself. 

The completion of the military commit- 
tee created on June 22, was also to de 
Gaulle’s liking. It included Gen. René 
Bouscat, representing both the Giraud and 
de Gaulle air forces, as well as two de 
Gaullists, Gen. Edouard René Marie de 
Larminat, and Rear Admiral Philippe 
Marie Auboyneau, and two Giraudists, 
Gen. Alphonse Juin, and Admiral L. E. 
Collinet, commander of the French West 
and North African naval forces. 


Peerless Peer 


The learned justice was in a dilemma. 
On the one hand, he had the stout old 
English law which presumes that any 
married woman who has spent a night 
under another man’s roof is guilty of adul- 
tery. On the other, he had medical re- 
search which in this case presumed no 
such thing. Somewhere between them lay 
his decision, but Justice Pilcher of the 
London divorce court could not reconcile 
legal theory and medical probability. So 
he adjourned Harry Sebastian Newman’s 
divorce petition for further proof. The 
question: Was it pessible for 87-year-old 
Baron Grantley, oldest member of the 
House of Lords, to have sinned with 35- 
year-old Pauline Henrietta Marguerite 
Newman? 

For two weeks the justice pondered. 
“When I am told,” he mused, “that the 
corespondent is 87 years of age and, at 
any rate, at one time, he was not in good 
health, this inference seems to be rather 
against than in favor of an act of adul- 
tery. Supposing the corespondent were 
$7 instead of 87, then it would be differ- 
ent. One is always asked to infer that when 
a man and woman live together, acts of 
adultery take place, but I should not infer 
adultery if a man of $7 and a woman of 
87 were living together.” 

But last week pretty, French-speaking 
Mrs. Newman appeared in court and ad- 
mitted that she and the aged peer—whose 
second wife died last year—had indeed 
shared a Piccadilly love nest. When her 
nocturnal visits to Grantley started, New- 
man had testified, his wife explained her 


absences by saying she was nursing a sick 


old lady. But when she arrived home with 
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Dody blow 4 Fite 


It’s bad news for enemy planes-—this 90-millimeter 
anti-aircraft gun. 


Here are a few notes for the record-—time and place 


deleted. 


4 four-gun battery of these “nineties” brought down 
sixteen high-altitude bombers in twelve days. 


“Body blow” was right! 


Fisher is proud of this gun, although Fisher did not 
make all of it. Like most armament, it is a fine 
example of the cooperative spirit of American in- 
dustry, with many manufacturers contributing to 
the finished product. 
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The Army-Navy “E” flies above three Fisher 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “E,” with three stars, is flown by still an- 
other Fisher plant for its naval ordnance work. 


Perhaps Fisher’s most notable contribution to this 
national effort is craftsmanship well directed. 
Precision men and precision methods help to give 
Fisher tanks, bombers, anti-aircraft guns and deli- 
cate aircraft instruments a technical plus. All the 
unusual crafts and special skills we have developed 
are trained on this target. 


In war as in peace, craftsmanship is our goal. And we 
do our best to 

make theFisher 

name on arma- 

ment mean an 

ace in the hole 

when the going 

gets tough. 
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- “Beaumont and St. Martin.”” Dean Cornwell here depicts 
one of the great episodes in medical history. Dr. William 
Beaumont is shown in deep thought, while collecting 
gastric juice: through the gunshot wound of Alexis St. 
Martin—‘“‘the wound which never healed.”” Beaumont’s 
aim: new light on the mystery of the digestive process. 


Ihe gunshot wound wthich solved a0 ated mysrery 


N A CABIN at Fort Mackinac, 

Michigan, 1825, lived one of 
the world’s most unusual men— 
‘the man with the lid on his 
stomach.” 

He was so-called because of an 
old gunshot wound in his stomach 
—a wound which never healed! 
Through this wound, Army Sur- 
geon Beaumont was able to add 
much light on one of nature’s most 
baffling mysteries—the process of 
digestion. 

These major discoveries, so far- 


This advertisement—by John Wyeth & Brother of Philadelphia—is designed Sb 


reaching in their benefits to man- 
kind, are typical of the pioneering 
of American doctors. 


Today, their work is. intensified 
a thousandfold. On fighting fronts, 
in quiet towns, in laboratories 
where time is something to be ex- 
pended for all humanity. And 
where you find the doctor, you'll 
find his helping hand—the phar- 
macist. The man whom neighbors 
call “‘an indispensable member of 
the community.” The man whose 
study never ends. 


John Wyeth & Brother of Phila- 
delphia were among America’s 
pioneer pharmacists. Since 1860, 
their contributions to medical 
progress have kept their name in 
the very forefront of the profession. 


They specialized in tireless re- 
search .. . in a system of quality 
controls which has made the name 
“Wyeth” synonymous with uni- 
formity. These high standards in 
pharmaceutical manufacturing will 
be maintained—now, and in the 
future! 
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to direct attention to the great contributions of American physicians to world 
health. Reproductions of four paintings in this series, with the story behind each, 
are available in a booklet which your local druggist will be glad to give you. 
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an $800 diamond and a couple of emeralds, 
he uncovered the true story. All Justice 
Pilcher could do in the face of such evi- 
dence was to hand over $2,000 agreed 
damages and a decree nisi. to Newman. 


Mexico’s Fourth 


It’s Off-Year Election Day, 
With Issues Chiefly Internal 


Mexico went to the polls on July 4 to 
select 147 federal deputies and seven state 
governors. There was scattered violence 
and the usual fatal shooting in a pre- 
election brawl, but at no time did the 
contest reach the pitch of excitement of 
the Presidential campaign of 1940 which 
carried Manuel Avila Camacho into office. 
By and large, the “conservative” candi- 
dates—those not branded with the leftist 
label of Cardenismo (followers of former 
President Lazaro Cardenas)—were  fa- 
vored. The only struggle of importance 
was an internal one. 

There is only one political party in 
Mexico, the Party of the Mexican Revo- 
lution, and politicians of both right and 
left drape the “PRM” banner across their 
chests. On the right is a movement called 
Accién Nacional, which supported Gen- 
eral Almazan for President in 1940. Led 
by Manuel Gomez Morin, this group in- 
cludes businessmen and capitalists, mostly 
anti-Cardenas, fearful of the Communists, 
and eager to get their share of war profits. 
But, most important, the -rightists repre- 
sent the church. Catholic schools, although 
technically illegal, are open in Mexico, 
but Catholics resent the fact that they 
are still outside the law. The educational 
problem has become one of Mexico’s most 
delicate political problems, and the efforts 
of the Accién Nacional to revive unham- 
pered Catholic training have received the 
stiffest opposition from the left. 

Probably the loudest and most voluble 
voice to cry out against them is that of 
the great union leader, Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, who claims that the church and 
its adherents in Mexico incline toward 
Fascism. The left embraces organized la- 
bor, both industrial and peasant groups, 
the Communists, and a sprinkling of pro- 
fessional “liberals.” 

Mexico’s “social justice” movement is 
the Sinarquista (meaning without an- 
archy), which opposed the war. Under 
the leadership of a shifty-eyed man named 
Manuel Torres Bueno, some 600,000 Sinar- 
quistas bitterly oppose the Confederation 
of Mexican Workers, as well as the peas- 
ants who have gone in for a communal 
form of land ownership. The main danger 
today from the Sinarquista lies in the fact 
that it is composed of pens, capable of 
causing grave trouble. 


Significance -———- 


Thus far, the solid and easygoing Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho has been content to 
let both sides go along without too much 


interference. But now his critics contend 
that Avila Camacho has weakened his 
stand by not serving fair warning to each 
extreme group against excesses. The Ac- 
cién Nacional is crying for a cleanup of 
graft in the Avila Camacho administra- 
tion, claiming that Gen. Maximino Avila 
Camacho, wealthy older brother of the 
President, now Minister of Communica- 
tions, and mentioned as possible Presiden- 
tial candidate for 1946, is one of the worst 
offenders and should be ousted from the 
government. 

Avila Camacho’s policy has been to 
allow all factions to exist so long as they 
do not constitute an outright threat to 
the security of the nation. As things stand 
now, he is safe enough. 


Sikorski’s Death 


An accident’ this week dealt Russo- 
Polish relations their harshest blow since 
Moscow severed diplomatic ties with the 
Polish government-in-exile on April 25. It 


* occurred when a Liberator plane carrying 


Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, 62-year-old Pol- 
ish Premier and Commander-in-Chief, 
crashed soon after leaving Gibraltar for 





Intefnational 


Irreplaceable Sikorski 


London. Sikorski and accompanying mem- 
bers of his staff, who were returning to 
England after a visit to the Polish army in 
training in Iran, were killed. 

The seriousness of this loss lay in the 
fact that Sikorski was tke one key man in 
the Polish government who—before the 
break last spring—was always regarded 
with cordiality by the Russians. Though he 
fought the Reds brilliantly as an army 
commander in the Russo-Polish war of 
1920-21, Sikorski had worked all his life to 
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bring democracy to Poland, and as Premier 
in 1922-23 introduced important social re- 
forms. But with the rise of Marshal Joseph 
Pilsudski’s dictatorship, he was elbowed 
from the scene and, when the Hitler legions 
struck in 1939, was not even offered a 
command. 

Appointed Premier of the government- 
in-exile in 1939, Sikorski began to organize 
the Polish forces that now number nearly 
250,000 men—the fifth largest Allied army 
and one that fought brilliantly in the Bat- 
tle of Britain and in the Middle East and 
North Africa. Sikorski also attempted to 
smooth thorny Russo-Polish relations by 
making a pact of amity with Moscow in 
July 1941. In it no conclusions were reached 
regarding Russo-Polish frontiers—a_ vio- 
lently controversial matter which Sikorski 
felt could be left until after the war had 
been safely wound up. 

But reactionaries among the Polish lead- 
ership criticized him for the omission and 
lost few opportunities to provoke Moscow 
on the frontier question. Mounting tension 
over that issue was the real reason for the 
break last spring, although this was fos- 
tered by Nazi allegations that the Reds had 
massacred 10,000 Polish officers captured 
during the Russian part of the invasion 
of Poland in 1939. 

As a result of Sikorski’s death, the Poles 
were faced with the job of replacing a man ~ 
who in many ways seemed irreplaceable. 
For the time being President Racziewicz 
appointed the deputy premier, Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk, as acting premier. 


De Valera’s Dilemma 


Last Thursday night Eamon De Valera 
strode into the first meeting of the new 
Irish Parliament chosen at the June 2% 
elections. His Fianna Fail party had lost 
ground in the contest; for the first time 
in eleven years he was uncertain of his- 
hold on his beloved Eire. 

The new Dail Eireann had assembled 
to elect its Taoiseach (Prime Minister). 
The motion that De Valera again be 
named was challenged by Lt. Gen. Sean 
MacEoin, who moved that William T. 
Cosgrave of the Fine Gael party, the chief 
opposition party which also suffered a set- 
back in the elections, be made Prime Min- 
ister. But the mystic strength which for 
more than a quarter of a century has 
ranked “Dev” with the great Irish patri- 
ots, prevailed. By a vote of 67 to 37, the 
New York-born statesman was reelected. 
The Farmer and Labor parties, whose 
forces were strengthened in the recent 
elections, cannily refused to vote. 

Back in power, De Valera demonstrated 
some of his old-time eloquence. In his soft 
Irish brogue, he hinted that another elec- 
tion might be called, perhaps in the fall. 
With its working majority lost, the Fianna 
Fail found itself in a “strange position” 
with no assurance that its measures would 
be supported by the legislature. Thus the 
question raised by the Prime Minister was _ 
“whether there is any solution other than 
a solution by the people themselves.” 
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Fed By Rising Flow of Dollars, 
Fires of Inflation Burn Brighter 





National Income Payments 
Pace Rise In Cost of Living 
In Ominous Upward Spiral 


While public attention was focused last 
week on President Roosevelt’s fight with 
Congress to put his plans for a roll-back 
and subsidy on food fully into effect, 
forces were moving in the background 
which have an even more powerful bear- 
ing on inflation. These forces were aimed 
at toppling the present Little Steel 15 
per cent wage formula which covers the 
cost-of-living rise from Jan. 1, 1941, through 
April 1942, and has been a target of violent 


attack, particularly by the labor unions, 
for months. 

Over recent months organized labor has 
made it plain that unless something is done 
not only to hold the line against further 
cost-of-living rises but to roll back prices, 
more wage increases must be forthcoming. 
And already staring the Administration 
right in the face were several big wage-in- 
crease demands by big organizations. The 
nonoperating rail workers were not accept- 
ing the rejection of their wage demands by 
Economic Stabilizer Fred M. Vinson; the 
operating trainmen were pressing their de- 
mands for 30 per cent more before a fact- 
finding panel. Some 1,200,000 workers in 
189 shipyards were insisting that the Na- 








Acme 
Look Again: Those are welders working under beach umbrellas, but the 
idea is practical as well as bizarre. The California Shipbuilding Corp. sup- 
plied the shade for the men in its Wilmington yard when the sun made the 
steel deck plategsoj their Liberty ship too hot to work on in comfort. 
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tional War Labor Board stretch its yard- 
stick by giving them a 15-cent hourly in- 
crease. And John L. Lewis and his 530,000 
miners had not given up, either. These and 
a host of other wage demands (all based 
on the assertion that the Little Steel meas- 
ure is intolerable) were building up a 
tide which already had the reinforced 
WLB creaking and groaning as much as 
at any time in the past few hectic 
months. 

So it was natural that labor everywhere 
cocked an attentive ear last week when 
William H. Davis, WLB chairman, issued 
a statement by unanimous direction of th 
board which hinted at the possibility of a 
lengthened Little Steel yardstick. Saying 
that the board “has effectively stabilized 
wage rates,” at the level of Sept. 15, 1942, 
Davis reaffirmed the board’s belief that the 


Little Steel formula should be retained, but 


said that rises in food costs (58 per cent 
since last fall for fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles, for example) must halt. 

“But the board states with all the em- 
phasis at its command that its wage stabi- 
lization program calls for a prompt carry- 
ing forward of the announced policies of 
the Administration affecting the cost of 
food. In the considered opinion of the 
board, this is essential to the success of 
national economic stabilization.” 

It was more ammunition for the execu- 
tive council of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations which is scheduled to meet 
this week and discuss the cost of living 
and the 15 per cent limitation of the Little 
Steel rule. Labor knows that a food-price 
roll-back in effect is one way to increase 
wages without violating the Little Steel 
formula. 


Significance-—— 


Organized labor contends that price 
controls, particularly on food, have broken 
down, that workers cannot live decently 
on present wages: They say that either 
living costs must go down or wages up. 
There is much to support this view. Every- 
one knows that there has been a sharp 
rise in living costs, that black markets, 
shortages and expensive substitutions, and 
other elements make family budgets look 
sick. But that is only half the story. The 
other half lies in how incomes have moved 
in relation to the higher prices now be- 
deviling Americans. 

Here is the Administration’s stabiliza- 
tion record through April 1948 since Con- 
gress passed the anti-inflation act last 
October (all the wage and cost-of-living 
statistics which follow are through April 
1943 and are from the United States De- 
partment of Labor unless otherwise in- 
dicated) : 

The cost of living has risen 4.29 per 
cent, the cost of food 8.56 per cent. 
Simultaneously, the average hourly 
wage paid in manufacturing industries 
rose 5.71 per cent (mirroring wage 
boosts and overtime), while the aver- 
age weekly earnings—the take-home 
wages—rose 9.23 per cent (reflecting 
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2. msurance Companies 


New Vork 


Member Companies— Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 
. Rochester American 


HAVE YOU RENEWED 


2 Oreat American Oronp 


YOUR WAR 





The Monroe Doctrine Cabinet: 
(Left to Right) Samuel Lewis Southard, 
President James C. Monroe, John C. 
Calhoun, William Wirt, John Quincy 
Adams, William H. Crauford 


Group Action in the 
Interest of Security — 


Although it bears President Monroe’s name, historical data 
show that his cabinet contributed many hours of thought 
and debate to the preparation of the famous Doctrine 
designed to defend this hemisphere against old world 
aggression . . . a notable example of group action. 

The Great American Group of Insurance Companies 
believes in group action. Employing varied talents versed 
in practically all forms of insurance except life, it treats 
insurance and surety problems from the viewpoint of 
the policyholder’s entire needs and thus presents a 
comprehensive defense against the aggressions of loss 
and destruction. With scarcity of materials making much 
property irreplaceable—with war conditions intensifying 
risk in industry, commerce and the home, the value of 
such insurance counsel is incalculable. 

To learn what Great American Group protection .can 
mean to you, see one of its 16,000 conveniently located 
agents, or inquire through your own broker. 
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RAILROADS, TOO, 
ARE GOING PLACES 


ON HYATTS! 









Moving millions of troops... carrying tremendous 


quantities of war materials...the American rail- 
roads are doing a grand job of it. 

To help relieve the burden, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Journal Boxes, as pictured in the cutaway 
below, are used on many modern freight and pas- 
senger Diesel-Electric locomotives as well as in 
hundreds of suburban and main-line cars. 

So, in addition to furnishing bearings for the 
tanks, ships, guns, and plaries, Hyatt is also proud 
to be riding the rails and “going places” with men 
and equipment on the way to Victory. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 






Passenger and freight 
General Motors 
Diesel Locomotives, 
illustrated, are buile 
by the Electroe 
Motive Division 
of General Motors. 


HYATT BEARINGS omson or GENERAL MOTORS 
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longer hours, time-and-a-half and dou- 

ble-time overtime payments) . 

What is the record since Jan. 1, 1941? 

The cost of living rose 23.28 per 
cent; the cost of food, 44.5 per cent. 

Simultaneously, the average hourly 

manufacturing wage went up 38.21 per 

cent and the average weekly earnings 

52.31 per cent. 

In the same period anthracite miners 
got a rise of 14.69 per cent in average hour- 
ly rates, and earned 57.16 per cent more 
in weekly wages; the bituminous men 27.17 
and 52.62 respectively. 

The record shows that these statistics 
are only part of the reason the country 
faces grave danger of inflation. Among 
other things is the fact that a progressively 
bigger increase was made in annual wages 
because of continuous employment. 

With the exception, to a certain degree, 
of the white-collar workers, the trend is 
not peculiar to labor. Higher prices and 
good crops brought the total income from 
farm marketings, including government 
payments, during the first quarter of 1943 
to $2 per cent above the first quarter of 
1942;:110 per cent over the first quarter 
of 1941. All wage and salary payments 
in the United States in the month of 
December 1940 totaled $4,527,000,000. In 
April 1948 they amounted to $8,038,000,- 
000, a gain of 88.82 per cent, reflecting, in 
addition to higher rates and longer hours, 
an increase of 11 per cent in the number 
of the nation’s workers. So total national 
income payments have been mounting 
steadily: 1989—$70,829,000,000; 1940— 
$76,472,000,000; 1941 — $92,229,000,000; 
1942—$115,479,000,000; 1948 (estimated) 
—$135,000,000,000 to $140,000,000,000. 

Meanwhile, accentuating the increase in 
dollar income, the available supply of con- 
sumers goods, currently being consumed at 
the rate of $80,000,000,000 annually, is 
nose-diving. 

Allowing for the fact that black markets 
and shortages have knocked the govern- 
ment’s indexes askew; allowing for the fact 
that these are national figures (but so is 
Little Steel’s 15 per cent) and that there 
are local maladjustments throughout the 
country, the statistics nevertheless do show 
the pattern. And it is plain that if these 
increases can be realized under a 15 per 
cent yardstick which concerns only the 
hourly wage rate, any rise to a higher per- 
centage, no matter how, could mean only 
one thing: the speeding of inflation’s 
frenzied spiral. 


Bureau’s Birthday 


The government-appointed guardian of 
the working woman, the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, celebrated 
its 25th anniversary this week and proudly 
noted that 16,000,000 of its charges had 
enlisted in the American labor force. Born 
a few months before the end of the last 
war as the “Woman in Industry Service” 
with Mary van Kleeck as director, the 
bureau was made a permanent part of 
the Department of Labor by Congress in 
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has headed it for 23 years. 

The bureau was created to protect the 
welfare of women at a time when large 
numbers were beginning to desert tradi- 
tional female employment for the higher 
paying, more hazardous work of war and 
essential industry. A policy of wages paid 
on occupation and not on sex has key- 
noted its 25-year history. On its postwar 
calendar is a program to prevent discrimi- 
nation against women in the labor force 
during the difficult period of demobiliza- 
tion and rehabilitation. , 


Soap Shrinkage 
Record Demand and Shortage 
of Fats Washing Out Supply 


Since Pearl Harbor, the bubbling, boil- 
ing soap kettles of the country have been 
watched with anxious interest by both the 
housewife and the armed forces. From the 
bottom of the steaming brew had to come 
most of the glycerin to make more explo- 
sives than this nation had ever needed be- 
fore. And from the top of the kettles had 
to be drawn a record-breaking batch of 
soap to meet a war-accelerated annual per 
capita consumption of 27 pounds (former- 
ly 25 pounds), including industrial re- 
quirements especially great in the textile 
and the growing synthetic-rubber fields. 

The industry had built up a tremendous 
backlog of soap, especially the larger com- 
panies, but it was faced with raw-material 
shortages that were to severely tax its in- 
enuity. Japanese occupation of the Philip- 
pines cut off supplies of coconut oil (soap- 
makers used 396.857,000 pounds in 1940) , 
valuable for its high glycerin content and 
lathering qualities. Palm oils from North 
Africa and the East Indies, olive oil from 
the Mediterranean countries, and babassu 
o:] from the jungles of the Amazon were 
either shut off or arriving in the merest 
trickles. In soapmaking, the usual propor- 
tion was about 2 pounds of domestic fats 
- oils for each pound of imported tropical 
oils. 

To plug this gap, the meat and soap in- 
dustries inaugurated a nationwide cam- 
paign last August to salvage the waste fats 
and greases from the nation’s kitchens. 
Collections have steadily increased from 
3,000,000 pounds in August 1942 to 7.000,- 
900 pounds in March 1943, and April fig- 
ures soon to be published will show a 
100,000-pound rise over March. However, 
the total annual collection will fall short of 
the government’s scaled-down goal of 200,- 
000,000 pounds and will not come near 
equaling our import losses. 

Other bad news for the soapmakers was 
the report of professional fat renderers who 
last week were finding their fat collections 
still down 10 to 20 per cent since meat ra- 
tioning began in March. Meat dealers are 
not trimming their meats closely, and much 
of the fat formerly thrown into the store’s 
fat pail is being weighed on the computing 
scale as part of the meat purchase (NEws-" 


1920. Its present chief, Mary Anderson, - 






























How'd you like to 
have him on your tail? 


is is the last picture that 
many an enemy pilot has 
lived to see... an efficient, 
deadly American plane. 

Many of these fighting planes are 
equipped with steel propellers. Be- 
fore these propellers were perfected, 
ARMCO was asked to make a strong, 
tough steel that could readily be 
welded. It was a difficult problem 
but, working with the Army and a 
leading propeller manufacturer, 
ARMCO’S ‘Research Technicians 
solved it—by creating a more high!y 
refined alloy steel. Propellers made 


from this steel are lighter, stronger, 


and can stand far more abuse. 


The Army and Navy have approved 
the use of modern special-purpose 
steels for the manufacture of all 
kinds of war equipment. These steels 
speed war production, cut down 


weight, save your war dollars, and 
frequently save more critical metals. 

Some day these war steels will be- 
come peace steels. The sheet metal 
equipment for your post-war kitchen, 
bathroom, laundry and furnace room 
will be lighter, stronger, even more 
attractive. But today our job is to 
work hard, buy War Bonds, help in 
every way we can to get this war 
won! The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 1531 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





a THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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WEEK, June 21). And slaughterers who 
supply the black market are wasting tre- 
mendous quantities of fat that normally 
would be salvaged in legitimate packing 
lants. Operating on a civilian soapmak- 
ing fat quota of 84 per cent of the average 
1940-41 usage, the situation has caused 
some soap companies to fall four or five 
weeks behind in orders. In Washington last 
week representatives of the laundry in- 
dustry listed the soap situation as one of 
their current worries. 


Significance. 


That demand exceeds the manufacturing 
rate of soap means just one thing in the 
light of the fact that retail sales of soaps 
are not curtailed: Stocks are being drawn 
down. 

There are several reasons for the high 
demand. One of the most obvious is the 
least noticed. Retail stores with consider- 
ably reduced merchandise for their shelves 
have covered their bareness with soap dis- 
plays considerably larger than in former 
days. It is a proved fact that display stim- 
ulates sales. Other reasons: Recurrent ru- 
mors that soap will be rationed have pro- 
duced waves of scare buying (some of this 
hoarding was to store prewar soap: the 
average bar of soap made today is different 
from that made before the war. It contains 
very little or no glycerin and little of the 
imported oils of peacetime days) . 

While the easing of the shipping situa- 
tion (NEWSWEEK, June 28) is expected to 
make available some additional supplies 
of imported materials for soap production 
this summer, it will be far from enough. 
And as for rationing, the closely knit soap 
industry is tight-lipped and cagey. Out of 
it all, one thing stood out as certain: The 
American consumer, who uses more soap 
than anyone else in the world, must quit 
scare buying and the wasteful uses or face 
restricted sales or rationing. 








Flakes or bars, soap demand is greater than soap production 


Uncomfortable 


Furniture Dealers Fretful 
at Skimpy Chicago Mart 


Swarming through the mammoth Ameri- 
can Furniture Mart and the Merchandise 
Mart of Chicago last week, about 10,000 
furniture dealers shopped among manu- 
facturers’ skimpy displays and bought 
what they could get under an industry 
allocation plan that was the target of 
harsh words from smaller dealers. They 
grumbled (and it was denied) that order 
favoritism had given big dealers an unfair 
share of supplies. There was another source 
of irritation: Stocks of lamps were said to 
be in the hands of some jobbers who had 
never handled lamps before, and these 
jobbers were running a black market with 
doubled and trebled prices. There were 
rumors, too, of back-alley outlets for 
spring-filled upholstery: furniture at prices 
50 to 150 per cent over legitimate whole- 
sale costs. 

Brooding over the changes war had 
brought, the industry confirmed its fears 
that most of the familiar furnishings in 
home sweet home will be a little older and 


_a little more familiar this year. War work- 


ers in the special housing projects around 
war plants will get what new furniture 
they need, but only 60 per cent of last 
year’s supply will be available for other 
civilians and much of this will reflect war- 
time materials savings. Many merchants 
went away empty-handed; those able to 
place orders could not expect delivery be- 
fore October. 

The song of shortage—something of a 
national refrain by now—concerned lum- 
ber and metal. Oak, birch, walnut, mahog- 
any, and poplar were hard to get. The 


hardware needed for drawer pulls, beds, 
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and porch furniture had been out of stock 
for months. The industry’s biggest gripe 
was the lack of materials to make the 
backbone of its business—beds, dressers, 
dining-room tables, and chairs. Shortages 
already had driven half of the 3,500 furni- 
ture manufacturers to war work Among 
the 1,000 items they manufacture are air- - 








‘planes and parts, gliders and parts, pro- 


peller blades, ammunition and cartridge 
boxes, lockers, bunk beds, chests, Army 
cots, mattresses, and blankets. Furniture- 
supply stockpiles are also yielding -up wal- 
nut for gunstocks and mahogany for 
dummy torpedoes used in naval training 
centers. 

And the sixteen furniture companies in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. who pooled their 
wood-working facilities a year ago to make 
airplane and glider parts have bought out 
the rights to a small plane (the Skyfarer 
of the General Aircraft Corp.) which they 
plan to mass produce when peace comes. 
On July 4 they dramatized their war work 
by staging a “Wings for Victory” flying 
exhibit at the Grand Rapids airport, dem- 
onstrating planes and giant gliders they 
helped produce. 


On display at the summer market, which TH 
enjoyed the belated blessing of the gov- Hic 
ernment’s_ recently reversed attitude hig 
toward wholesale shows in wartime, were the 


exhibits distinguished by drastic simpli- 
fication of design. This was in line with a 
government directive, limiting patterns to 
one-third the former number. However, 
since three-quarters of the business in fur- 
niture is done from one-quarter of the 
patterns, manufacturers were not expect- 
ing curtailment of heavy-demand items. 
Hardest hit are the luxury lines, with the 
industry concentrating on the popular fast 
seller in the medium- and low-priced fields. 

Among the wartime innovations at the 
ten-day show, whose attendance was about; 
20 per cent below last year’s, were a baby: 
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Greyhound serves America-at-War along the Alcan Military Highway 


THE OUTLINE MAP showsthe Alcan 
Highway (heavy line, including both 
highway and rail links) in relation to 
the 68,000-mile Greyhound System 
Gnditsprincipal buslineconnections. 


* 


No, you can’t ride a Greyhound Super- 
Coach to Alaska over the Alcan Highway 
..» not today! 


But, just the same, Greyhound buses have 
followed the bulldozers on the Alcan! 
Operating under direction of the Northwest 
Service Command they are carrying the mili- 
tary and civilian personnel that is building, 
strengthening, protecting the great stat 
The Alcan Military Highway is an everlasting 
tribute to the courage and skill of the Army 


Engineer Corps . . . what's more, it is America's 
pledge to the world that we'll run the greedy 
little Japs clear back to Tokyo and beyond! It’s a 
pledge, too, of lifelong cooperation and friend- 
ship between Canada and the United States. 


After Victory comes, who can doubt that roads 
and buses will work together to develop the 
wonderland of western Canada and Alaska, 
just as they have worked to give America its 
most convenient and flexible transportation 
—in peacetime and in war! ; 
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buggy with a canvas top, a wood frame, 
and tires made of cowhide, a fiber and 
glass-topped table, a modernized wooden 
cohaay and a non-metal davenport which, 
when it is needed, opens into a double bed. 
One bizarre note, designed with. the fuel 
or meat shortage in mind, was a collapsible 
barbecue grill with a charcoal burner that 
could be used to heat a house. To cut 
railroad travel, some buyers assumed add- 
ed duties: living-room buyers, for example, 
double in maple to purchase dining-room 
furniture. 


Significance---> 


Though manufacturers’ order books are 
bulging and supplies are short, the indus- 
try knows its curtailment does not com- 
pare with the British situation. And manu- 
facturers were looking at their British 
cousins’ experience with more than casual 
interest, because of the tightening situa- 
tion here. 

Since Nov. 1, all new furniture manu- 
facturing in Britain has been done by 175 
licensed companies, turning out the aptly 
called “Utility” furniture, All other furni- 
ture manufacturers (there were 10,000 be- 
fore the war) are engaged in war work or 
have been forced out of business. In Brit- 
ain, the bombed-out and the newlyweds 
are the two main classes entitled to the 
immensely popular Utility furniture which 
is bought under a permit system. A couple 
starting from scratch gets coupons for 60 
units. For an outlay of £55 ($220) they 
can equip a dining room, a bedroom, and 
a kitchen, The average purchase com- 
prises a double bed and mattress, ward- 
robe, dressing chest, small chest, dining 
table, sideboard, three dining chairs, an 
easy chair, and also a kitchen table and 
chair. 

Made of approved, ‘simple design and 
produced from specified materials, Utility 
furniture is sold tax-free. Wholesalers are 
eliminated, and the retailer gets a 25 per 
cent markup (before the war his margin 
was double that). Permit holders choose 
hy catalogue at the retail shop which keeps 
no stock and has little overhead in conse- 
quence. 

But gloomy and grumbly as the Chicago 
show was, most industry members ex- 
pected no such drastic change-over in the 
United States. Indeed, some of the larger 
manufacturers in Chicago last week were 
inclined to take an optimistic view that 
the situation was due for a favorable 
change after the end of the year. Indic- 
ative of this sentiment was the unani- 
mous vote to hold a winter furniture show 
in Chicago in mid-January of 1944. How- 
ever, there was no unanimity in optimism: 
Some predicted the January show may be 
a post-mortem. 


Coat of Many Colors 


Remembering what happened to under- 
shirts, clothing designers are keeping a 
wary eye on Clark Gable. As a civilian, 
they charge, he started the undershirtless 
fad which forced them to redesign the 


garment to bolster waning sales. If, as a 
soldier, the movie star appears without his 
coat, designers fear he may create a post- 
war problem for them. 

Meeting in New York last week, the 
International Association of Clothing De- 
signers decided that any coatless military 
trend which showed signs of being extend- 
ed into civilian life could best be met with 


_sports coats in lightweight fabrics. Sports- 


wear, it was predicted, will become the 
clothing store’s main line after the war, 
because the returned soldier will seek col- 
orful clothes “for the pure joy of wearing 
them.” Other things that loomed on the 
apparel industry’s postwar horizon were 
mothproof washable woolens; creaseproof, 
weatherproof, and stainless attire, and new 
synthetic fabrics. 


Steel for Victory 


In Pittsburgh they added up the June 
coal strikes in terms of steel and found 
that last week’s production had fallen 
126,000 tons: fifteen blast furnaces had 
been banked because there was no coal to 
feed them. That amount of steel. could 
make 60 destroyers. Instead of sitting there 
damning John L. Lewis, however, top of- 
ficials of the WPB and management- 
labor committees of the steel-producing 
plants which dot the Pittsburgh area got 
together and talked enthusiastically of a 
“Steel for Victory” drive. A record of ap- 
proximately 44,200,000 tons had been 
achieved in the first half of the year—the 
government’s goal was 2,000,000 tons be- 
yond that production pace for the next six 
months. 





But in addition to Lewis there were sev- 
eral other factors which threatened the 
steelmakers’ drive. Among them: (1) 
necessity for repairs to blast furnaces and 
open hearths, operating at near capacity 
for the past three years; (2) continuing 
wildcat strikes, stoppages, and slowdowns 
in the industry, and (3) an expected in- 
crease in absenteeism because of a man- 
datory 48-hour steel week. 


Labor Notes 


From Philadelphia last week came the 
first notice of an intended strike under the 
new Connally-Smith-Harness anti-strike 
act’s 30-day cooling-off period. Local 6 of 
the United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union announced 
its intentions regarding the Diamond Hat 
Co, to the National War Labor Board, the 
National Labor Relations Board, and Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins. Simon 
Lenno, the union’s business agent, charged 
that the Diamond company was trying 
to destroy and undermine collective bar- 
gaining. 


A few thousand of the coal miners were 
still following Harold L. Ickes’s radio ap- 
peal for their return. Department of Jus- 
tice officials were watching this situation 
while union leaders predicted that prac- 
tically all miners would be back to work 
after the Fourth of July holiday. Also 
under scrutiny were strikes in Detroit 
(Chrysler and Ford: both brief) , and Ken- 
ilworth, N.J. (National Tool & Manufac- 
turing Co. out two days) . In Philadelphia, 
Attorney General Biddle said that he was 





Associated Press 


On a steel-mill tour last week Philip Murray, CIO president (left), and Donald - | 
Nelson, WPB chairman, peered into the fiery maw of a steel furnace 
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| Honing shared in converting yesterday's 


“PRIDE OF THE FLEET’ into the MODERN 
ECONOMICAL TRUCK CARRIER 






































Yesterday— Called “‘slave ships’, yesterday's trucks were hard to drive, costly to 
operate, and required almost constant service. But they inaugurated a new era in 
highway transportation and distribution of goods. Grinding—an early process of 
controlled abrading—made them possible. 


Today— The powerful modern carrier has higher speed, maximum economy, 
long’ periods between overhauls, easy maintenance, a high pay-load factor. 
HONING, the modern, controlled abrading process, helped achieve this mechani- 
cal triumph. . 


Tomorrow—Today’s tough military service and maintenance will be pro- 





jected rapidly into commercial and industrial use. The 
competitive movement of bulk-weight shipments will 
require greater and greater operating efficiency. 


In the mechanical refinements to come, HONE 
ABRADING processes developed by Micromatic 
will be ready to play a most important part. 














Miicromatic HONE CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAKERS UF HUNING MACHINE TUOLS 
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definitely prepared to enforce the anti- 
strike act. 


q A harassed War Labor Board called upon 
organized labor and management to settle 
grievances promptly in a spirit of col- 
lective bargaining without running to the 
board with every petty item. It added 
that wildcat strikes might be prevented by 
avoiding delays. 


{ The Senate voted 40 to 25 to prohibit 
the National Labor Relations Board from 
invalidating labor-union contracts which 
have been in effect for more than three 
months; it was a major step in filling de- 
mands of the AFL seeking to freeze out 
the CIO which has been attempting to 
upset its closed-shop contracts with Henry 
J. Kaiser’s shipworkers on the West Coast. 
The House had already approved the bill. 


{In Detroit the 1,000,000 United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) urged that govern- 
ment should own and operate all “monopo- 
listic industries and industries strategically 
essential to the national safety” and also 
control and regulate other industrial enter- 
prises. This was among postwar goals an- 
nounced by R. J. Thomas, union president. 
It was regarded by industry sources with 
more than usual attention. The reason: 
Under the Connally-Smith-Harness anti- 
strike act any union may bring government 
plant seizure by striking. Other UAW 
aims: A 30-hour work week; a $2,500 
bonus for servicemen; and adequate “cradle- 
io-grave” social security. 


Costs of Victory 


The government reported to the people 
last week how it had handled their finances 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, and 
the people saw a sea of red ink. For every 
man, woman, and child the nation spent 
$597 against only $248 per capita in the 
preceding year. Winning the war was the 
reason for most of this: $550 was spent for 
this purpose against $199 war spending a 
year before. Total income to the govern- 
ment (mostly taxes) rose from the equiva- 
lent of $98 for each person to $170. From 
the point of view of deficit, this meant 
that everybody went into hock to the tune 
of $427 against only $150 a year ago. And 
this brought the share in the public debt 
and guaranteed obligations from $588 to 
$1,075 as of June 30, which was just $45 
more than the income of that mythical 
citizen, Mr. Per Capita. 


{ Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
snapped his fingers at the national debt 
and guaranteed obligations ($140,796,033,- 
$75.65), saying it was a “Sunday-school 
collection” and represented only 1.17 per 
cent of the country’s wealth, which he 
computed at $89,000 for each American. 
In an article for The American Magazine, 
the self-styled curmudgeon said the Unit- 
ed States was worth $12,023,000,000,000 
figured like this: Coal, at present depths— 
$6,480,000,000,000; coal, American posses- 
sions, etc.—$2,000,000,000,000; iron ore 
and all other minerals—$1 ,645,000,000,000; 
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Acme 
By-Product: A smile is the only 
price these two pretty workers at the 
Douglas Aircraft plant in Santa Mon- 
ica have to pay for new. stockings. 
During lunch hour a painter squirts 
on the hose with a paint spray. 





coal, at deeper depths—$1 ,500,000,000,000; 
public and private buildings—$140,000,- 
000,000; petroleum, oil shale, natural gas, 
etc.—$75,000,000,000; forests, farms, and 
fisheries—$65,000,000,000; industry (utili- 
ties, public and private) —$63,000,000,000; 
industry (manufacturing) —$50,000,000,- 
000; water power—$5,000,000,000. Thus, 
said Ickes, “we are every one a Croesus.” 


AFA ‘Productionizes’ 


In a three-day session at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York last week, the adver- 
tising profession took a bow for the war 
job it was doing, condemned hitchhikers 
on the patriotic bandwagon who made 
vulgar use of wartime themes to plug their 
products, and coined a word to classify an 
important postwar advertising job: “pro- 
ductionizing.” It means explaining the ac- 


-complishments and policies of manage- 


ment to labor. 

Billed as a Wartime Advertising Con- 
ference, it was the 39th annual meeting of 
the Advertising Federation of America. 
Industry pulse-taking resulted in a reso- 
lution voicing concern over the supervisory 
powers of the Federal Communications 
Commission, recently enlarged by judicial 
interpretation of the Communications Act. 
But the target against which the industry 
had been hoarding its cogent adjectives 
was mandatory grade labeling. Reaffirm- 
ing its belief in descriptive labeling of 
consumer products “which honestly in- 
forms the prospective buyer,” the AFA 
charged that mandatory grade labeling 
(Continued on Page 65) 











THEY FOUGHT THE BATTLE OF PELICAN RAPIDS 


Over the far northern ridgepole of the 
continent, U. S. Army Engineers, co- 
operating with contractors and Canada’s 
Imperial Oil Company, are rushing a 
pipeline of vital importance to Allied 
fighting men. It will cross the frozen 
tundra and leap the Rockies, carrying 
high-grade crude 529 miles from the 
Ft. Norman oilfield on the Mackenzie 
to Whitehorse, in Yukon Territory. 
There a new refinery will convert the 
oil into gasoline and lubricants for the 
planes and trucks that roar along the 
Alcan route with supplies for our Alas- 
kan bases. The pipeline is the hilt of a 
dagger pointed straight at the throat 
of Japan. 

Already, in building it, tough men 
and machines have written an epic of 
heroic effort. And in the thick of the 
struggle, night and day, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors have done their part. 

From the railhead, the pipe was car- 
ried north 800 miles by barges and tow- 
boats. They traveled smoothly enough 
until they reached the thunderous Peli- 
can Rapids, where the rocky bed of the 


* 


Slave River falls more than a hundred 
feet. There “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesels saved 
the day. Roughing out a 16-mile portage 
road through the bush around the rapids, 
they hauled the 65-ton barges, the tugs 
and the pipe overland to navigable 
water! 


The rugged power of “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Graders, Engines and 
Electric Sets has earned the praise of 
fighters on every war front. These sturdy 
machines are hauling big guns, clearing 
beachheads, building roads and airfields, 
powering pumps and compressors, gen- 
erating electricity for lights and com- 
munication, afloat and ashore. 

The armed forces have first call on 
all new “Caterpillar” production. But 
rendering a vast range of service at 
home are thousands of older machines. 
To conserve their usefulness is the task 
of “Caterpillar” dealers everywhere. 
They are using efficient methods, spe- 
cial equipment and extraordinary skiJl 
to keep “Caterpillar” Diesels working 
with the least expenditure of money 
and critical materials. 


CATERPILLAR D/ESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS! 





War Winners at Work 





The mike she’s using measures in tenths 
— but it’s not fine enough to measure 
a billion “‘flu-bugs” breeding on the 
edge of a common drinking cup! Yet 
these tiny germ colonies are often the 
cause of “Shop epidemics” that cripple 
our war production ... Use single- 
service paper cups. 


Construction man... ready to lick any 
job — but cold or flu germs on a dirty 
common drinking cup can toss him 
right into bed! Surely his hard work 
rates drinking water from clean, single- 
use paper cups. Shrewd management 
provides them. 











AJAX’ AERO 
Sanilary Paper Drinking (ips 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, Sen Francisco 











Envelopes . Trensperent Conteiners . 
UE FP reper Cups 
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President Roosevelt in his letter 
accepting the resignation of Chester 
Davis as Food Administrator last week 
included a comment which makes it 
quite clear that he is preparing to blame 
Congress for the failure of the fight 
against inflation. The President said: “I 
agree with you that we cannot fully or 
effectively enforce our price or ration- 
ing programs, or fully or effectively 
) stabilize the cost of living, without an 
adequate tax and savings program to 
drain off excess purchasing power .. . 
But because the Congress has not yet 
provided the tax legislation I have re- 
quested I cannot sit back and fail to ad- 
vocate other measures.” 

The same thesis—that Congress is 
primarily, if not solely, to blame for our 
troubles on the home front—also is be- 
ing advanced by many New Deal col- 
) +umnists and radio commentators. In the 
interest of accuracy, therefore, let us 
look at the record. 


We may well start with taxation, 
for, as the President indicates in his-let- 
ter, without an adequate tax program 
it is quite impossible to prevent infla- 
tion during wartime. What are the 
| facts? 

In his budget message in January 
1941, when expenditures were being 
rapidly increased because of the defense 
program and inflation was already get- 
ting well started, President Roosevelt 
specifically opposed taxes which would 
restrict “general consumption.” This 
meant that he was opposed to trying to 
balance the budget, for as he said: 
“Only very drastic and restrictive tax- 
ation which curtails consumption would 
finance defense wholly on a pay-as-we- 
go basis.” 

In his budget message a year later, 
or in January 1942, the President, al- 
though presenting a budget calling for 
$59,000,000,000 of expenditures, which 
was more than twice that he presented 
a year earlier, asked for only $9,000,- 
000,000 of additional taxation. Eight 
weeks later the Treasury presented its 
program. Do you remem what it 
was? It was a program which, except 
for slightly higher levies on soft drinks, 
etc., would have left the income of any- 
one making up to $50 a week complete- 
ly untouched. 

So Congress struggled along without 
getting much of any place, and then in 
September Mr. Roosevelt offered his 
suggestions. He had three: Eliminate 
the tax-exemption feature of state and 
local securities; impose a 100 per cent 





Credit Where Credit Is Due, and Vice Versa 


by RALPH ROBEY 


tax on all income over $25,000 net; and 
soak business to the limit. 

That was the Presidential record for 
1942. So we come to Bis budget mes- 
sage of last January. In that, to meet 
a $109,000,000,000 budget, he asked for 
$16,000,000,000 of additional “taxes and 
savings,” whatever that means, but he 
made no suggestions as to what taxes 
should be levied, and up to now the 
Treasury has offered no program. Rath- 
er, all we have had from the President 
and his Treasury advisers was their op- 
position to putting our taxes on a pay- 
as-we-go basis and repeated statements 
that they are against either a sales tax 
or forced savings, without one or both 
of which, everyone must recognize, it is 
impossible to siphon off the excess pur- 
chasing power in our economic system. 

To say, in the face of this record, 
that it is the fault of Congress that we 
do not have an adequate tax program is 
obviously a complete distortion of the 
truth. 

Now let us look at some of the other 
bad spots on the domestic scene. Was it 
Congress which failed to remove restric- 
tions on wheat acreage until January of 
this year? Was it Congress which cur- 
tailed production of agricultural ma- 
chinery with the result that farmers 
have been unable to produce the maxi- 
mum? Was it Congress which fixed the 
corn-hog ratio at a figure which makes 
it more profitable for farmers to feed 
their corn to hogs than to market it? 

And was it Congress which imposed 
price ceilings and regulations which made 
it impossible for goods to move from 
producers to consumers? Was it Con- 
gress which constantly drove people to 
hoarding by threats and rumors of 
shortages and rationing? Was it Con- 
gress which issued more ration coupons 
than there were supplies? 

Finally, was it Congress which con- 
stantly gave in to the demands of la- 
bor? Was it Congress which established 
the highly inflationary Little Steel for- 
mula? Was it Congress which demanded 
that labor must continue to be paid time 
and a half for everything over 40 hours? 


The answer in every case, of course, 
is that it was not Congress. It was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his appointees who 
made these decisions. Congress, it may 
be granted, has made many errors. But 
it is not responsible for the dismal rec- 
ord we have made on the home front 
and in the fight against inflation. That 
responsibility rests amerey span Mr. 

of bureaucrats. 


Roosevelt and his army 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
would: (1) regiment consumer bvying 
habits; (2) kill the incentive to produce 
even better quality at lower prices; (3) 
destroy the consumer’s freedom of choice, 
and (4) restrict American trend toward 
higher standards of living. 

Mrs. Julia Kiene, manager of the West- 
inghouse Home Economics Institute, 
Mansfield, Ohio, was the winner of the 
1942 Josephine Snapp Award given to the 
woman making the outstanding contribu- 
tion to the advertising profession during 
the preceding year. Mrs. Kiene was 
awarded the trophy for origination of a 
war-plant nutrition program called “The 
Health for Victory Club.” 

As chairman of the board of directors 
the Federation elected Bruce Barton, of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Another 
New York advertising agency executive, 
Joe M. Dawson of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
Inc., was named president. The new secre- 
tary is Clara H. Zillessen, advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia Electric Co.; 
new treasurer, Robert S. Peare, manager 
of General Electric’s publicity department; 
and reelected general counsel is Charles E. 
Murphy of New York. 


Week in Business 


Money sy Wire: The government 
raised the rates it pays for telegraph mes- 
sages. Heretofore it has paid 60 per cent 
of the rates the public pays; now it will 
pay 80 per cent. The effect of the left- 
handed subsidy will be to hold rates for 
the public at their present figure, if not 
actually lower them, according to James 
Lawrence Fly, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. — 


Postwar Hovsine: Chris L. Christen- 
sen, dean of the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, was named vice 
president in charge of postwar develop- 
ment of the Celotex Corp. Bror Dahlberg, 
president, said that to build homes at a 
price most Americans could afford more 
efficient materials and better construction 
methods must be developed. “We must 
create products that will form a complete 
wall, a complete roof, and a complete 
floor, so that low-cost houses can be put 
together by a few simple, inexpensive op- 
erations,” he said. All of this will be Chris- 
tensen’s job. 


New Propucts: A dcvice for testing 
fuses in anti-aircraft shells so effective 
that rejections of fuses fell from 20 per 
cent to 0.1 per cent was described 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. The result 
will be to rule out “dud” shells almost 
ntirely . . . The Progressive Welder Co. 

Detroit worked out a self-contained 
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of an airplane. 











































































¢ Form letters, bulletins, etc., can be 
reproduced in any quantity from copy 
typed directly on paper or metal offset 
plates using a standard typewriter. 
Ruled forms, charts, illustrations, and 
similar work can 
be drawn directly 
on such plates 
using pen, pencil, 
brush, or crayon, 
¥. And these plates 
; é are good for many ~ 
thousand clean, 
sharp impressions. 
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¢ From photographic offset plates you can pro- 
duce high quality advertising literature, catalogs, 
folders, etc., line or halftone, in one or more 
colors. 


¢ A channeled segment makes it easy to repro- 
duce from type. Particularly advantageous for 
imprinting. 


¢ Equally fine results can be obtained by the use 
of electrotypes—often the most practical method 
for long runs. 


e Rubber plates provide an efficient and eco- 
nomical means of reproduction for envelopes, 
shipping tags, etc. 


All of these methods of reproduction are avail- 
able when you own a Davidson. Each bas its 
advantages and economies—and you are free to 
choose the method best susted to the job at hand. 
That's why a Davidson can, within its size range, 
supply practically your entire duplicating needs. 
And, we repeat, only a Davidson can give you 
all this in one machine. 


1022-60 W. Adems Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Offices in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


PRODUCE IT ON A 
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buggy with a canvas top, a wood frame, 
and tires made of cowhide, a fiber and 
glass-topped table, a modernized wooden 
icebox, and a non-metal davenport which, 
when it is needed, opens into a double bed. 
One bizarre note, designed with the fuel 
or meat shortage in mind, was a collapsible 
barbecue grill with a charcoal burner that 
could be used to heat a house. To cut 
railroad travel, some buyers assumed add- 
ed duties: living-room buyers, for example, 
double in maple to purchase dining-room 
furniture. 


Significance ——- 


Though manufacturers’ order books are 
bulging and supplies are short, the indus- 
try knows its curtailment does not com- 
pare with the British situation. And manu- 
facturers were looking at their British 
cousins’ experience with more than casual 
interest, because of the tightening situa- 
tion here. * 

Since Nov. 1, all new furniture manu- 
facturing in Britain has been done by 175 
licensed companies, turning out the aptly 
called “Utility” furniture. All other furni- 
ture manufacturers (there were 10,000 be- 
fore the war) are engaged in war work or 
have been forced out of business. In Brit- 
ain, the bombed-out and the newlyweds 
are the two main classes entitled to the 
immensely popular Utility furniture which 
is bought under a permit system. A couple 
starting from scratch gets coupons for 60 
units. For an outlay of £55 ($220) they 
can equip a dining room, a bedroom, and 
a kitchen. The average purchase com- 
prises a double bed and mattress, ward- 
‘robe, dressing chest, small chest, dining 
table, sideboard, three dining chairs, an 
easy chair, and also a kitchen table and 
chair. 

Made of approved, simple design and 
produced from specified materials, Utility 
furniture is sold. tax-free. Wholesalers are 


eliminated, and the retailer gets a 25 per: 


cent markup (before the war his margin 
was double that). Permit holders choose 
by catalogue at the retail shop which keeps 
no stock and has little overhead in conse- 
quence. 

But gloomy and grumbly as the Chicago 
show was, most industry members ex-. 
pected no such drastic change-over in the 
United States. Indeed, some of the larger 
manufacturers in Chicago last week were 
inclined to take an optimistic view that 
the situation was due for a favorable 
change after the end of the year. Indic- 
ative of this sentiment was the unani- 
mous vote to hold a winter furniture show 
in Chicago in mid-January of 1944. How- 
ever, there was no unanimity in optimism: 
Some predicted the January show may be 
a post-mortem. 


Coat of Many Colors 


‘ Remembering what happened to under- 
shirts, clothing designers are keeping a 
wary eye on Clark Gable. As a civilian, 
they charge, he started the undershirtless 
fad which forced them to redesign the 


garment to bolster waning sales. If, as a 
soldier, the movie star appears without his 
coat, designers fear he may create a post- 
war problem for them. 

Meeting in New York last week, the 
International Association of Clothing De- 
signers decided that any coatless military 
trend which showed signs of being extend- 
ed into civilian life could best be met with 
sports coats in lightweight fabrics. Sports- 
wear, it was predicted, will become the 
clothing store’s main line after the war, 
because the returned soldier will seek col- 
orful clothes “for the pure joy of wearing 
them.” Other things that loomed on the 
apparel industry’s postwar horizon were 
mothproof washable woolens; creaseproof, 
weatherproof, and stainless attire, and new 
synthetic fabrics. 


Steel for Victory 


In Pittsburgh they added up the June 
coal strikes in terms of steel and found 
that last week’s production had fallen 
126,000 tons: fifteen blast furnaces had 
been banked because there was no coal to 
feed them. That amount of steel could 
make 60 destroyers. Instead of sitting there 
damning John L. Lewis, however, top of- 
ficials of the WPB and management- 
labor committees of the steel-producing 
plants which dot the Pittsburgh area got 
together and talked enthusiastically of a 
“Steel for Victory” drive. A record of ap- 
proximately 44,200,000 tons had been 
achieved in the first half of. the year—the 
government’s goal was 2,000,000 tons be- 
yond that production pace for the next six 
months. 


But in addition to Lewis there were sev- 
eral other factors which threatened the 
steelmakers’ drive. Among them: (1) 
necessity for repairs to blast furnaces and 
open hearths, operating at near capacity 
for the past three years; (2) continuing 
wildcat strikes, stoppages, and slowdowns 
in the industry, and (3) an expected in- 
crease in absenteeism because of a man- 
datory 48-hour steel week. 


Labor Notes 


From Philadelphia last week came the 
first notice of an intended strike under the 
new Connally-Smith-Harness anti-strike 
act’s 30-day cooling-off period. Local 6 of 
the United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union announced 
its intentions regarding the Diamond Hat 
Co. to the National War Labor Board, the 
National Labor Relations Board, and Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins. Simon 
Lenno, the union’s business agent, charged 
that the Diamond company was trying. 
to destroy and undermine collective bar- 
gaining. 


© A few thousand of the coal miners were 
still following Harold L. Ickes’s radio ap- 
peal for their return. Department of Jus- 
tice officials were watching this situation 
while union leaders predicted that prac- 
tically all miners would be back to work 
after the Fourth of July holiday. Also 
under scrutiny were strikes in Detroit 
(Chrysler and Ford: both brief) , and Ken- 
ilworth, N.J. (National Tool & Manufac- 
turing Co. out two days) . In Philadelphia, 
Attorney General Biddle said that he was 





Associated Press 


‘On a steel-mill tour last week Philip Murray, CIO president (left), and Donald 
Nelson, WPB chairman, peered into the fiery maw of a steel furnace 

















Honing shared in converting yesterday's 
“PRIDE OF THE FLEET’ into the MODERN 
ECONOMICAL TRUCK CARRIER 





























Yesterday—Called “‘slave ships’, yesterday’s trucks were hard to drive, costly to 
operate, and required almost constant service. But they inaugurated a new era in 
highway transportation and distribution of goods. Grinding—an early process of 
controlled abrading—made them possible. 


Today—The powerful modern carrier has higher speed, maximum economy, 
long periods between overhauls, easy maintenance, a high pay-load factor. 
HONING, the modern, controlled abrading process, helped achieve this mechani- 
cal triumph. 


Tomorrow—Today’s tough military service and maintenance will be proe 





jected rapidly into commercial and industrial use. The 
competitive movement of bulk-weight shipments will 
require greater and greater operating efficiency. 


In the mechanical refinements to come, HONE 
ABRADING processes developed by Micromatic 
will be ready to play a most important part. 














Miicromatic HONE CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAKERS OF HUNING MACHINE TOOLS 
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definitely prepared to enforce the anti- 
strike act. 


q A harassed War Labor Board called upon 
organized labor and management to settle 
grievances promptly im a spirit of col- 
lective bargaining without running to the 
board with every petty item. It added 
that wildcat strikes might be prevented by 
avoiding delays. 


{ The Senate voted 40 to 25 to prohibit 
the National Labor Relations Board from 
invalidating labor-union contracts which 
have been in effect for more than three 
months; it was a major step in filling de- 
mands of the AFL seeking to freeze out 
the CIO which has been attempting to 
upset its closed-shop contracts with Henry 
J. Kaiser’s shipworkers on the West Coast. 
The House had already approved the bill. 


{In Detroit the 1,000,000 United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) urged that govern- 
ment should own and operate all “monopo- 
listic industries and industries strategically 
essential to the national safety” and also 
control and regulate other industrial enter- 
prises. This was among postwar goals an- 
nounced by R. J. Thomas, union president. 
It was regarded by industry sources with 
more than usual attention. The reason: 
Under the Connally-Smith-Harness anti- 
strike act any union may bring government 
plant seizure by striking. Other UAW 
aims: A 30-hour work week; a $2,500 
bonus for servicemen; and adequate “cradle- 
to-grave” social security. 


Costs of Victory 


The government reported to the people 
last week how it had handled their finances 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, and 
the people saw a sea of red ink. For every 
man, woman, and child the nation spent 
$597 against only $248 per capita in the 
preceding year. Winning the war was the 
reason for most of this: $550 was spent for 
this purpose against $199 war spending a 
year before. Total income to the govern- 
ment (mostly taxes) rose from the equiva- 
lent of $98 for each person to $170. From 
the point of view of deficit, this meant 
that everybody went into hock to the tune 
of $427 against only $150 a year ago. And 
this brought the share in the public debt 
and guaranteed obligations from $588 to 
$1,075 as of June 30, which was just $45 
more than the income of that mythical 
citizen, Mr. Per Capita. 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
snapped his fingers at the national debt 
and guaranteed obligations ($140,796,033,- 
375.65), saying it was a “Sunday-school 
collection” and represented only 1.17 per 
cent of the country’s wealth, which he 
computed at $89,000 for each American. 
In an article for The American Magazine, 
the self-styled curmudgeon said the Unit- 
ed States was worth $12,023,000,000,000 
figured like this: Coal, at present depths— 
$6,480,000,000,000; coal, American posses- 
sions, etc.—$2,000,000,000,000; iron ore 
and all other minerals—$1 ,645,000,000,000; 
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Acme 
By-Product: A smile is the only 
price these two pretty workers at the 
Douglas Aircraft plant in Santa Mon- 
ica have to pay for new stockings. 
During lunch hour a painter squirts 
on the hose with a paint spray. 





coal, at deeper depths—$1,500,000,000,000; 
public and private buildings—$140,000,- 
000,000; petroleum, oil shale, natural gas, 
etc.—$75,000,000,000; forests, farms, and 
fisheries—$65,000,000,000; industry (utili- 
ties, public and private) —$63,000,000,000; 
industry (manufacturing) —$50,000,000,- 
000; water power—$5,000,000,000. Thus, 
said Ickes, “we are every one a Croesus.” 


AFA ‘Productionizes’ 


In a three-day session at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York:last week, the adver- 
tising profession took a bow for the war 
job it was doing, condemned hitchhikers 
on the patriotic bandwagon who made 
vulgar use of wartime themes to plug their 
products, and coined a word to classify an 
important postwar advertising job: “pro- 
ductionizing.” It means explaining the ac- 
complishments and policies of manage- 
ment to labor. 

Billed as a Wartime Advertising Con- 
ference, it was the 39th annual meeting of 
the Advertising Federation of America. 
Industry pulse-taking resulted in a reso- 
lution voicing concern over the supervisory 
powers of the Federal Communications 


Commission, recently enlarged by judicial © 


interpretation of the Communications Act. 
But the target against which the industry 
had been hoarding its cogent adjectives 
was mandatory grade labeling. Reaffirm- 
ing its belief in descriptive labeling of 
consumer products “which honestly in- 
forms the, prospective buyer,” the AFA 
charged that mandatory grade. labeling 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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THEY FOUGHT THE BATTLE OF PELICAN RAPIDS 


Over the far northern ridgepole of the 
continent, U. S. Army Engineers, co- 
operating with contractors and Canada’s 
Imperial Oil Company, are rushing a 
pipeline of vital importance to Allied 
fighting men. It will cross the frozen 
tundra and leap the Rockies, carrying 
high-grade crude 529 miles from the 
Ft. Norman oilfield on the Mackenzie 
to Whitehorse, in Yukon Territory. 
There a new refinery will convert the 
oil into gasoline and lubricants for the 
planes and trucks that roar along the 
Alcan route with supplies for our Alas- 
kan bases. The pipeline is the hilt of a 
dagger pointed straight at the throat 
of Japan. 

Already, in building it, tough men 
and machines have written an epic of 
heroic effort. And in the thick of the 
struggle, night and day, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors have done their part. 


From the railhead, the pipe was car- 
ried north 800 miles by barges and tow- 
boats. They traveled smoothly enough 
until they reached the thunderous Peli- 
can Rapids, where the rocky bed of the 





Slave River falls more than a hundred 
feet. There “Caterpillar” Diesels saved 
the day. Roughing out a 16-mile portage 
road through the bush around the rapids, 
they hauled the 65-ton barges, the tugs 
and the pipe overland to navigable 
water! 

The rugged power of “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Graders, Engines and 
Electric Sets has earned the praise of 
fighters on every war front. These sturdy 
machines are hauling big guns, clearing 
beachheads, building roads and airfields, 
powering pumps and compressors, gen- 
erating electricity for lights and com- 
munication, afloat and ashore. 


The armed forces have first call on 
all new “Caterpillar” production. But 
rendering a vast range of service at 
home are thousands of older machines. 
To conserve their usefulness is the task 
of ‘Caterpillar’? dealers everywhere. 
They are using efficient methods, spe- 
cial equipment and extraordinary skill 
to keep “Caterpillar” Diesels working 
with the least expenditure of money 
and critical materials. 


CATERPILLAR D/ESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS? 











War Winners at Work 









The mike she’s using measures in tenths 
— but it’s not fine enough to measure 
a billion “‘flu-bugs” breeding on the 
edge of a common driaking cup! Yet 
these tiny germ colonies are often the 
cause of “Shop epidemics” that cripple 
our war production ... Use single- 
service paper cups. 






Construction man... ready to lick any 
job — but cold or flu germs on a dirty 
common drinking cup can toss him 
right into bed! Surely his hard work 
rates drinking water from clean, single. 
use paper cups. Shrewd managemene 
provides them. 




















AJAX +” AERO 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 


Divisions of 
United States Envelope Co. 
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Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
Paper Cups . Writing Paper . Note 
Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 








Credit Where Credit Is Due, and Vice Vérsa 


by RALPH ROBEY 


P resident Roosevelt in his letter 
accepting the resignation of Chester 
Davis as Food Administrator last week 
included a comment which makes it 
quite clear that he is preparing to blame 
Congress for the failure of the fight 
against inflation. The President said: “I 
agree with you that we cannot fully or 
effectively enforce our price or ration- 
ing programs, or fully or effectively 
stabilize the cost of living, without an 
adequate tax and savings program to 
drain off excess purchasing power ... 
But because the Congress has not yet 
provided the tax legislation I have re- 
quested I cannot sit back and fail to ad- 
vocate other measures.” 

The same thesis—that Congress is 
primarily, if not solely, to blame for our 
troubles on the home front—also is be- 
ing advanced by many New Deal col- 
umnists and radio commentators. In the 
interest of accuracy, therefore, let us 
look at the record. 


We may well start with taxation, 
for, as the President indicates in his let- 
ter, without an adequate tax program 
it is quite impossible to prevent infla- 
tion during wartime. What are the 
facts? 

In his budget message in January 
1941, when expenditures were being 
rapidly increased because of the defense 
program and inflation was already get- 
ting well started, President Roosevelt 
specifically opposed taxes which would 
restrict “general consumption.” This 
meant that he was opposed to trying to 
balance the budget, for as he said: 
“Only very drastic and restrictive tax- 
ation which curtails consumption would 
finance defense wholly on a pay-as-we- 
go basis.” 

In his budget message a year later, 
or in January 1942, the President, al- 
though presenting a budget calling for 
$59,000,000,000 of expenditures, which 


‘was more than twice that he presented 


a year earlier, asked for only $9,000,- 
000,000 of additional taxation. Eight 
weeks later the Treasury presented its 
program. Do you remember what it 
was? It was a program which, except 
for slightly higher levies on soft drinks, 
etc., would have left the income of any- 
one making up to $50 a week complete- 
ly untouched. 

So Congress struggled along without 
getting much of any place, and then in 
September Mr, Roosevelt offered his 
suggestions. He had three: Eliminate 
the tax-exemption feature of state and 
local securities; impose a 100 per cent 


tax on all income over $25,000 net; and 
soak business to the limit. — 

That was the Presidential record for 
1942. So we come to his budget mes- 
sage of last January. In that, to meet 
a $109,000,000,000 budget, he asked for 
$16,000,000,000 of additional “taxes and 
savings,” whatever that means, but he 
made no suggestions as to what taxes 
should be levied, and up to now the 
Treasury has offered no program. Rath- 
er, all we have had from the President 
and his Treasury advisers was their op- 
position to putting our taxes on a pay- 
as-we-go basis and repeated statements 
that they are against either a sales tax 
or forced savings, without one or both 
of which, everyone must recognize, it is 
impossible to siphon off the excess pur- 
chasing power in our economic system. 

To say, in the face of this record, 
that it is the fault of Congress that we 
do not have an adequate tax program is 
obviously a complete distortion of the 
truth. 

Now let us look at some of the other 
bad spots on the domestic scene. Was it 
Congress which failed to remove restric- 
tions on wheat acreage until January of 
this year? Was it Congress which cur- 
tailed production of agricultural ma- 
chinery with the result that farmers 
have been unable to produce the maxi- 
mum? Was it Congress which fixed the 
corn-hog ratio at a figure which makes 
it more profitable for farmers to feed 
their corn to hogs than to market it? 

And was it Congress which imposed 
price ceilings and regulations which made 
it impossible for goods to move from 
producers to consumers? Was it Con- 
gress which constantly drove people to 
hoarding by threats and rumors of 
shortages and rationing? Was it Con- 
gress which issued more ration coupons 
than there were supplies? ; 

Finally, was it Congress which con- 
stantly gave in to the demands of la- 
bor? Was it Congress which established 
the highly inflationary Little Steel for- 
mula? Was it Congress which demanded 
that labor must continue to be paid time 
and a half for everything over 40 hours? 


The answer in every case, of course, 
is that it was not Congress. It was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his appointees who 
made these decisions. Congress, it may 
be granted, has made many errors. But 


-it is not responsible. for the dismal rec- 


ord we have made on the home front 
and in the fight against inflation. That 
responsibility rests squarely upon Mr. 


-Roosevelt and his army of bureaucrats. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
would: (1) regiment consumer buying 
habits; (2) kill the incentive to produce 
even better quality at lower prices; (3) 
destroy the consumer’s freedom of choice, 
and (4) restrict American trend toward 
higher standards of living. 

Mrs. Julia Kiene, manager of the West- 
inghouse Home _ Economics Institute, 
Mansfield, Ohio, was the winner of the 
1942 Josephine Snapp Award given to the 
woman making the outstanding contribu- 
tion to the advertising profession during 
the preceding year. Mrs. Kiene was 
awarded the trophy for origination of a 
war-plant nutrition program called “The 
Health for Victory Club.” 

As chairman of the board of directors 
the Federation elected Bruce Barton, of 


‘Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 


New York advertising agency. Another 
New York advertising agency executive, 
Joe M. Dawson of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
Inc., was named president. The new secre- 
tary is Clara H. Zillessen, advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia Eleetric Co.; 
new treasurer, Robert S. Peare, manager 
of General Electric’s publicity department; 
and reelected general counsel is Charles E. 
Murphy of New York. 


Week in Business 


Money sy Wire: The government 
raised the rates it pays for telegraph mes- 
sages. Heretofore it has paid 60 per cent 
of the rates the public pays; now it will 
pay 80 per cent. The effect of the left- 
handed subsidy will be to hold rates for 
the public at their present figure, if not 
actually lower them, according to James 
Lawrence Fly, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


Postwar Hovustne: Chris L. Christen- 
sen, dean of the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, was named vice 
president in charge of postwar develop- 
ment of the Celotex Corp. Bror Dahlberg, 
president, said that to build homes at a 
price most Americans could afford more 
efficient materials and better construction 
methods must be developed. “We must 
create products that will form a complete 
wall, a complete roof, and a complete 
floor, so that low-cost houses can be put 
together by a few simple, inexpensive op- 
erations,” he said. All of this will be Chris- 
tensen’s job. 


New Propvucts: A device for testing 
fuses in anti-aircraft’ shells so effective 
that rejections of fuses fell from 20 per 
cent to 0.1 per cent was described by 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. The result 
will be to rule out “dud” shells almost 
entirely . . . The Progressive Welder Co. 
of Detroit worked out a self-contained 
field repair cart for repair spot welding of 
steel parts of an airplane. Some units are 
already in service . . . The Western Car- 
tridge Co. of East Alton, Ill., discovered a 
method of making stable nitrocellulose for 
smokeless powder which maintains maxi- 
mum efficiency in all climates. 














* Form letters, bulletins, etc., can be 
reproduced in any quantity from copy 
typed directly on paper or metal offset 
plates using a standard typewriter. 
Ruled forms, charts, illustrations, and 
similar work can 
be drawn directly 
on such plates 
using pen, pencil, 
brush, or crayon. 
And these plates 
are good for many 
thousand clean, 
sharp impressions, 


¢ From photographic offset plates you can pro- 
duce high quality advertising literature, catalogs, 
folders, etc., line or halftone, in one or more 
colors. 


¢ A channeled segment makes it easy to repro- 
duce from type. Particularly advantageous for 
imprinting. 


¢ Equally fine results can be obtained by the use 
of electrotypes—often the most practical method 
for long runs. 


¢ Rubber plates provide an efficient and eco- 
nomical means of reproduction for envelopes, 
shipping tags, etc. 


All of these methods of reproduction are avail- 
able when you own a Davidson. Each has its 
advantages and economies—and you are free to 
choose the method best suited to the job at hand. 
That’s why a Davidson can, within its size range, 
supply practically your entire duplicating needs. 
And, we repeat, only a Davidson can give you 
all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1022-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Offices in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 
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Write for this 
FREE booklet 


It explains how the Davidson 
provides all these methods of 
reproduction and includes 
samples of the work it pro- 
duces. No obligation. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





Nighttime of Your Life: As Wilson 
and Walker and Others Portray It 


If several thousand people write in to me 
in the next few days asking where they 
should go on such a vacation—and it seems 
highly likely that they won’t—I’ll probably 
say that for me just give me Times Square, 
Seventh Avenue, and Broadway. 


Having been an Ohio farm boy, Earl 
Wilson of The New York Post, the author 
of the above advice, likes Manhattan 
night clubs better than anything. His Kan- 
sas City wife, Rosemary, shudders with 
him at the thought of the country in any 
form. His mother-in-law, questioned about 
the peace and quiet of living at Seventh 
Avenue and 54th, has stated that she 
would be perfectly happy sleeping on a 
mattress on the marquee of the Paramount 
Theater. And the Wilsons’ seven-month- 
old infant even hates Central Park. 

This enthusiasm for his work has made 
Wilson the newest sensation in New York 
night-life reporting. Frankly calling him- 
self the Saloon Editor of The Post, he 
writes six big columns a week, which 
makes him the unqualified darling of the 
press agents. His frank description of how 
stinking he gets (which he actually 
doesn’t), and what he sees while peering 
out from under his table, fascinates the 
Average Reader—who may never get to 
El] Morocco anyway. 

But there is more to Wilson’s popularity 
than his reportorial eye and impudent 
style. New York night clubs are full of 
people who are going to expensive hot 
spots for the first time. They want to be 
entertained and their appetites have not 
been jaded by the same old faces in the 
same old places. Wilson, a mild man, is 
right at home with them. Thus, while the 
highly sensitized Lucius Beebe of The 
Herald Tribune goes home earlier and 
earlier because he is more and more ap- 
palled by what he sees (and eats and 
drinks) , The Post’s representative eats his 
breaded veal cutlet and drinks his bar 
Scotch and has the time of his life. 


Naturally, the red plush carpet is al- 
ways rolled out for the New York night- 
club scribes. Hardly ever does one pay a 
check—unless he happens to go to 21, 
where the house is notoriously not fond of 
signed tabs. Some press agents are repri- 
manded if the management doesn’t feel 
that enough of the press has been drop- 
ping by on the house. Dorothy Ross, one 
of the best night-club p.a.’s, won’t even 
take an account if the house policy isn’t 
on’ the liberal side, and her clubs—cur- 
rently the Monte Carlo, the Ruban Bleu, 
the 1-2-3, and the Pierre’s Cotillion Room 
—are always favorites with the boys. 
Oddly enough, the regular nightery 
writers are generally the most conserva- 
tive. It’s the society editors who order the 


champagne and the dwindling caviar and 
bring ten of their most intimate friends. 
On some papers, like ‘The Daily News, for 
instance, any one—or all—of three people 
may show up. Danton Walker, who con- 
siders the beat his own, goes everywhere 
and loves to dance. Ed Sullivan is insulted 
if he feels slighted, and The News also has 
a newcomer named Ray Barrett. The Sun 
has one of the first ladies to cover night 
clubs. She is Virginia Forbes, and her 
stream of folksy conversation has already - 
earned for her the title of the Mary Mar- 
garet McBride of the night-club circuit. 
Although The Times used to review regu- 
larly, it now contents itself with printing 
dignified notices, and Louis Calta never 
even knows where they will appear in the 
Sunday section. And Walter Winchell, of 
course, seldom stirs out of the Cub Room 
of the Stork Club—the spot de la spot as 
far as lavishness is concerned. Its owner, 
Sherman Billingsley, picks up checks by 
the gross, sends presents, and hires about 
four press agents besides. 

The newest wrinkle in town, however, 
begins this week at the Zanzibar, a new 
club which promises a “Fourth Estate” 
Room complete with bar, typewriters, and 
messenger service if the tired scribe doesn’t 
feel up to going back to his office. What 
the Zanzibar apparently doesn’t know is 
that the F.E. Room will rapidly be clut- 
tered up with all the reporters from, say, 
the Bronxville Gazette—for almost all of 
the best-known columnists go home to 
write their deathless prose. 


Vagabond’s Return 


Midseason and almost midsummer, 
more than a third of Broadway’s popular 
shows are musicals, and of these “Rosa- 
linda” and “The Student Prince” are 
revivals. For the tail end of a business- 
sapping heat wave, Russell Janney now 
adds another revival, “The Vagabond 
King,” to the hit class. 

Back in 1925, Janney first produced this 
adaptation of Justin Huntley McCarthy’s 
“If I Were King” for a run of 508 per- 
formances. Opened a year earlier, “The 
Student Prince” topped that run by 100. 
But today “The Vagabond King” sounds 
and swashbuckles like the better bet for 
the never-never-minded. While Rudolf 
Friml’s score is just as nostalgic and tune- 
ful as Romberg’s “Student” music, the — 
“Vagabond” book is a fuller-bodied effort, 
which, if you want, can be interpreted as 
drawing a vague parallel between the 
France of today and the Paris which 


Francois Villon wrested from the Bur- 


gundians in the time of Louis XI. 
In the present playbill, Janney shares 


credit with Brian Hooker for the Mc- 
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_A LITTLE-KNOWN STORY... 


How America 
really prepared for war 


HIS IS A STORY about a country 
"Ticalled America... and about some- 
thing we did that Hitler thought we 
couldn’t. 


Chapter One is about our Armed 
Forces. Chapter Two is entitled Co-oper- 
ation (may sound dull, but it isn’t). 
Chapter Three contains a few facts 
you’ve never heard before about the Belly 
Turret in the Flying Fortress. 


CHAPTER I 


From the time Hitler came into power 
until the year before war came to Amer- 
ica, Germany was spending as much on 
war goods each week as we were spend- 
ing in a year. 


With our military budget so limited, 
our Armed Forces were in a pretty bad 
spot. So what did our Army and Navy 
do...give up? No, they used their heads 
instead. 


They decided — because they didn’t 
have enough money to buy great quanti- 
ties of weapons— to develop working mod- 
els of the best, the most advanced weap- 
ons that brains could devise. 


Also, they decided to complete plans 
so that these weapons could be produced 


in mass—and we mean mass quantities— - 


when and if war struck. End of chapter. 


CHAPTER II 


To get these working models developed, 
our military and naval leaders asked for 
help from trusted concerns with which 
they had worked for many years. 


They got what they asked for. These 
concerns laid out the necessary money, 
often big money, for experimental work. 
They had no assurance-of future orders 
for any equipment they might develop. 
All they knew was that the country’s se- 
curity demanded that the work be done. 


These companies opened up their labo- 
ratories to one another. Gave the use of 
their patents, royalty free. Developed 


new weapons of all kinds. Tested them. 
Ironed out the bugs. The weapons devel- 
oped in those peacetime years included 
much of the well-known and recently publi- 
cized equipment, as well as devices which 
must remain secret. 


When war got so close you could taste 
it and appropriations were finally made, 
the working models and the blueprints 


were ready! They were immediately 


turned over to our great mass-production 
industries. . 


The Army and Navy helped these com- 
panies tool up, provided machinery, 
buildings, and (where needed) money to 
launch the biggest production effort in 
history. And the best workmen in the 
world went to work on war goods instead 
of peace goods. End of chapter. 


CHAPTER III 


A typical example of how the job worked 
out has to do with work done prior to 
Pearl Harbor in protecting the belly of 
the Boeing Flying Fortress. 


When attacked from the side, rear or 
abcve, the Fortress could knock the spots 
off enemy fighters. But when attacked 
from below, neither the tail gunner nor the 
nose gunner could cover all attackers. 


Air Force officers at Wright Field took 
the problem up with the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, because of Sperry’s ex- 
perience in developing aiming and firing 
controls for guns... aviation equipment 
such as the Sperry Automatic Pilot and 
the Sperry Bombsight... and several 


‘hundred other precision weapons, instru- 


ments, and devices. 


Working together...and aided by Vick- 
ers, Inc., a Sperry company...they cre- 
ated the Sperry Ball Turret. This turret 
is a sphere made of aluminum and Plexi- 
glas, installed in the belly of the plane. 
Inside it sits a gunner with two .50-cali- 
ber machine guns that can stop an at- 
tacker before the Fortress comes within 
the enemy’s range. 





The gunner has full vision through an 
opening of shatterproof glass. His guns 
are aimed by a Sperry Computing Sight 
that takes into account the range, course, 
and speed of an enemy plane. In aiming, 
the whole turret (propelled by hydraulic 
“muscles” developed and built by Vick- 
ers, Inc.) turns smoothly at the will of 
the gunner. 


These belly turrets—and the top tur- 
rets developed by Sperry and made by 
other American concerns — have helped 
make America’s big bombers the deadli- 
est air battleships in the world. 


After the Sperry Ball Turret had been 
perfected, assistance in turning out the | 
vast quantities needed was sought from 
two of America’s great mass-producers 
... the Briggs Manufacturing Company 
and the Emerson Electric Company. 








THE SPERRY 
BALL TURRET 











The necessary adaptations were made 
that permitted faster mass-production, 
and Briggs and Emerson are now turning 
out Sperry Turrets in quantity, while 
National Cash Register Company helps 
Sperry turn out the Computing Sights. 


That’s the story... the little-known 
story of how America really prepared for 
war...a story that, we hope, will make 
you even prouder of our Armed Forces 
and of the American way of getting 
things done. 





Sperry 


CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


FCRD INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 
VICKERS, INC. 

VICKERS, INC., Waterbury Tool Division 











THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES... YOU LEND YOUR MONEY! BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 
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Carthy adaptation. While there is nothing 
skimpy about Janney’s expensive sets and 
attractive costumes, his dialogue revisions 
are unhappy, to say the least, and Will H. 
Philbrick and Curtis Cooksey strain like 
stevedores for laughs. 

In the opening act, Robert Brownlee ap- 
proximates Villon with the happy abandon 
of a baritone temporarily reprieved from 
the Metropolitan Opera Co.—which is just 
what he happens to be. After that first 
act, you begin to remember Dennis King’s 
authentic dash in the same role and settle 
for Brownlee’s voice. Frances McCann is 
eminently a beautiful and haughty Lady 
Katherine but slightly inadequate as so- 
prano and actress; and José Ruben, casu- 
ally cashing in on three decades of 
dramatic experience, plays Louis for the 
devious character he was. 


M-G-M’s Best Foot 


With Hollywood’s masterminds nerv- 
ously wondering whether the public is get- 
ting a little overstuffed with war films, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is hedging by 
packing its program with thirteen musi- 
cals. But if the majority of this song-and- 
dance escapism is as competent as the cur- 
rent adaptation of George Abbott’s “Best 
Foot Forward,” the studio is sitting pretty. 
The Broadway hit remains a bouncing, 
youthfully exuberant entertainment. 

Possibly as a required nod to the present 
state of world affairs, the adaptors have 
turned Winsocki Prep School into a mili- 
tary academy. Otherwise, the only changes 








Lucille Ball wasn’t recognized until she was stripped down to this 


in John Cecil Holm’s book are pretty much 
what you’d expect when the adaptation is 
both expensive and expansive and, as in 
this case, must halt every so often to focus 
dutifully on Harry James and his highly 
trained trumpet. 

Once again, as in 1941, Cadet Bud 
Hooper writes a mash note to a Hollywood 
bathing-suit diva—Lucille Ball by name 
and in person—inviting her to Winsocki’s 
Senior Prom, a bid her low-pressure press 
agent (William Gaxton) persuades her 
to accept. Just as it seems that the 
front-page publicity isn’t forthcoming, 
Bud’s steady girl (Virginia Weidler) , 
threatening that “hell hath no woman like 
a fury scorned,” precipitates a souvenir- 
snatching riot that strips Lucille to her 
undies. At this point the cadet at the 
senior prom gate reasonably demonstrates 
his innocence to Winsocki’s commanding 
officer: “Gee, I didn’t recognize Lucille 
Ball until her clothes came off.” 

Retaining three of their original song 
numbers—including that minor “Marseil- 
laise,”’ “Buckle Down, Winsocki”—Hugh 
Martin and Ralph Blane add several new 
tunes to average a serviceable score. Miss 
Ball, looking a little too gorgeous in Tech- 
nicolor to pass as a has-been beauty, dis- 
plays a nice sense of humor as the lady 
who finds herself crossing right hooks and 


purposes with a pack of cub wolves in: 


cadets’ clothing. Even so, Director Eddie 
Buzzell gets his most spontaneously en- 
gaging effects from his contingent of ado- 
lescent talent, half a dozen of whom were 
imported. from the Broadway cast. 


RELIGION 





McMahon’s Mission 


A thousand citizens of Scranton, Pa., 
met in the Masonic Temple a fortnight 
ago to hear a prominent Catholic layman 
plead for greater cooperation with Soviet 
Russia. Although he spoke as an individ- 
ual, Dr. Francis E. McMahon, lean, en- 
ergetic associate professor of philosophy 
at the University of Notre Dame, is 
nevertheless president of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, a 
group which he feels represents a “large 
minority” of Catholic thought. Dr. Mc- 
Mahon’s self-appointed task of reconcil- 
ing his fellow Catholics to a greater 
tolerance of Russia is, he insists, hardly 
a campaign. He will, however, “speak 
wherever and whenever he is asked, in 
the cause of world peace.” 

Admittedly holding progressive opin- 
ions, Dr. McMahon told Scrantonites, as 
he has told others throughout the country, 
that the future peace of the world was de- 
pendent upon a collective effort to main- 
tain the peace, and that this called for 
cooperation with Russia. Those who feared 
Communism, he added, must realize that 
it could thrive only in a world rife with 
economic and social injustice. And there 
was nothing in Catholic doctrine, he in- 
sisted, which conflicted with a policy of 
working with Russia in order to preserve 
world peace. 


q As 90 per cent of its pre-revolutionary 
population belonged to the Orthodox 
Church, Roman Catholics have never been 
numerous in Russia proper. But one-half 
of 1 per cent were Roman Catholics, and 
they had but three churches in Moscow. 
One of these, St. Louis des Francais, has 
been open through all upheavals and is 
now in charge of Father Braun, who holds 
services for some 200 daily. Originally ad- 
mitted to the country to administer to 
diplomatic personnel, his congregation to- 
day includes many native Russians. 

Just how much freedom of worship 
exists in Russia today is still a matter of 
opinion despite the collapse of the God- 
less League and increasingly relaxed regu- 
lations. An official Soviet publication 
issued six months ago counted 28 of Mos- 
cow’s hundreds of churches in use. And 
last week from Moscow, New York Times 
correspondent, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, wrote 
that “it would be folly to write that the 
church here has any strong hold on the 
people, but there is also no doubt that at 
least for the moment it is somewhat freer 
in its actions than before the war. Services 
that this writer has attended have been 
greatly crowded, with some officers pres- 
ent, and some funds being raised for re- 
building war-smashed churches.” 

Significant also has been the appearance 
in recent months of religion on the radio 
and in newspapers, which devote consider- 
able attention to saints days’ celebrations. 
Other changes: blackout regulations are 


relaxed for religious feasts; anti-religious 
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material has been cut from textbooks, and 
church membership is no longer a hin- 
drance in getting or holding a job. 


4 However, leaders. of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in the United States, which 
has 350 parishes and operates under a 
“temporary autonomy,” do not feel that 
Sergius, present Metropolitan of Moscow 
and “Guardian of the Patriarchal Throne,” 
and his followers in Russia enjoy actual 
religious freedom. They point out that the 
Soviets do not allow parochial schools, the 
training of priests, or the printing of 
Bibles and other religious works. The fact 
that some hundred Russian Orthodox 
priests have been trained and graduated 
from a. secret cellar-seminary in Moscow 
in recent years substantiates their con- 
tentions. 


{As for the ban on publication of reli- 
gious works, however, Sulzberger reported 
the curious fact that recently an elabo- 
rately published book on the Russian 
church was printed on nothing less than 
the presses of the Anti-Religious League, 
which had until then been dormant for 
more than a year and a half. Distributed 
among some foreigners and diplomats, the 
book states that “throughout its history 
the Russian Orthodox Church has lived the 
life of the people and has shared its joys 
and sorrows.” But it adds that since the 
revolution the church has sustained a con- 
siderable membership loss. 


§ But last week political rather than re- 
ligious complications beset Russia’s Ortho- 
dox Church. It was announced that several 
leading prelates had deserted Metropolitan 
Sergius, whose authority is recognized by 
the Soviets, and undertaken open coopera- 
tion with Axis occupying forces. These 
consisted of a group of German-sponsored 
Orthodox bishops who some years ago pro- 
claimed themselves the true representa- 
tives of Russian orthodoxy at the ecclesi- 
- astical council of Karlova, in Yugoslavia. 
As a result many of the dissenting Rus- 
sian priests will be expelled from holy 
orders at the end of the war. Among them 
is the Bishop of Vladimir and Volhynia, 
accused of setting up an offshoot church 
and cooperating with the Germans in oc- 
cupied districts of the Ukraine. 





It’s Stoneface by a head! Al Capp’s newest bogeyman wallops a burlesque Dick Tracy with a secret weapon 











Superwoman’s Dive . 


After weeks of intensive preparation in 
a quiet Newtown, Conn., studio, the first 
half-dozen sets of drawings were ready. 


Already, in the “Li? Abner” | series, 


(Newsweek, Feb. 26, 1940) Al Capp had 
shown that comic-cultists old and young 
like to see the funnies make fun of them- 
selves. It looked as if talented Rea Irvin, 
ex-officio art director of The New Yorker 
and former comic-strip cartoonist in his 
own right, had hit on something good in 
his “Superwoman” satire on “Superman.” 

Only after The New York Herald Trib- 
une had run off Irvin’s first strip in the 
Sunday comic section was it discovered 
that the “Superwoman” trademark had 
already been registered by Detective 
Comics, Inc., and that a set of drawings 
by that name had made one legally re- 
quired appearance in “Action Comics.” 
Herald Tribune lawyers were vastly re- 
lieved last week to escape a suit for in- 
fringement by dropping the feature. 

“Superwoman’s” creator, however, was 
anything but relieved. Ordinarily urbane 
and elusive, the 61-year-old Irvin was vis- 
ibly upset at the prospect of having to 
dream up a substitute. His disappointed 
Players Club cronies pointed out that any- 
one with final say on the selection of The 
New Yorker’s weekly stint of cartoons, 
which are among the country’s best, must 
be stuffed with ideas. But The Herald Tri- 
bune came forward with a solution. It re- 
instated the moderately successful family 
strip, “The Smythes,” which Irvin original- 
ly created for the newspaper and drew for 
six years. 

His one-shot take-off on Siegel-Shuster’s 
“Superman” was limited to a half page. It 
featured a cloaked, woodenish young lady 
with droopy eyelids and powers of levita- 
‘tion. On her flights she dragged a spec- 
tacled professor-homunculus along by the 
hand. Exactly what the professor stood 
for, no one was sure, and Irvin was too 
miffed to tell. 


4] Meanwhile Al Capp, in his sensationally 
successful “Li’7] Abner” goes merrily on 
ribbing Chester Gould’s equally adored 
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“Dick Tracy.” Previously he has made 
mock of “Grapes of Wrath” (amusing 


Steinbeck) and of “Gone With the Wind” 


(nettling Margaret Mitchell). Capp him- 
self has taken a crack at “Superman,” 
whom he pictured as Li’ Abner in blue 


drawers. For this last liberty ‘he in turn™ 


was caricatured in a “Superman” comic 
book as “Al Hatt, self-confessed world’s 
greatest cartoonist,” who meets a richly 
deserved end at the hands of the flying 
wonder. Explaining his latest flight of 
fancy, Capp says: ; 
“Because I am kidding Dick Tracy I 
do not want to create the impression that 
I am not myself a Dick Tracy fan. I am 


a hell of a Dick Tracy fan.” 


Darkly handsome, 33, and breathing 
self-confidence, Capp nine years ago broke 
into the big-time comic-strip money with 
United Feature Syndicate. He got his 
idea for “Li'l Abner” while sketching a 
hillbilly boy during a youthful thumbing 
trip through Kentucky. The drawing was 
resurrected years later and given Capp’s 
own energetic features and glossy head of 
hair. Though not as remunerative as Har- 
old Gray’s “Little Orphan Annie” ($160,- 
000 per annum), “Li’] Abner” brings Capp 
six-figure returns. 

“Lil Abner” probably gets more fan 
mail, a great deal of it written in Capp’s 
synthetic hillbilly dialect, than any other 
comic strip. Hardly a day passes that 
some soldier does not implore Capp to 
marry off beauteous “Daisy Mae” to “Li'l 
Abner,” who is indifferent to her obvious 
attractions. The “Fearless Fosdick” inter- 


lude, involving deadly encounters with . 


cruel “Stoneface,” has caused. an-.agony of 
suspense. This week, despite dozens of 
pleas to “Lester Gooch” (the cartoonist’s 
comic-strip name). not to let “Fearless 
Fosdick” die, he was apparently killed by 
“Stoneface.” By so doing Capp mortally 
injured the feelings of numerous readers 
such as the two aviation cadets, who wrote 
him: ; 

“Yo charecter, namely Fearless Fosdick, 
bein mah ideel same as Li’l Abner, Ah 
hopes yo heeds Li'l Abner’s letter an’ 
don’t let Fearless Fosdick have no more 
truck wif Stoneface, because no natchel 
hoomin bein got no bisness messin’ wif 
sech a hard charecter.” 





. United Feature Syndicate 



































Shown Here Is One of the Huge De Soto 
Assembly Lines Now Producing Fuselage 
Sections for the famous B-26 Bombers. 


DE SOTO WAR PRODUCTION includes the 
precision building of airplane wing sections 
—bomber fuselage nose and center sections— 
vital assemblies for Bofors anti-aircraft guns 
and General Sherman Tanks — and a wide 
variety of spectal manufacturing services to 

@ large portion of American war industry. 


DESOTO DEALERS throughout America re- . 


main strongly at their posts of service, main- 
taining the DeSoto products of peace with 
essential parts and service. 


This B-26, badly riddled by. 









00 
OB” & 
It’s a beautiful and powerful all metal 


monoplane, and some of the world’s 
keenest pilots are its masters, 


At Midway and in the Aleutians, 
these Marauders carried torpedoes; at 
Soputa, they dropped parachute bombs; 
at Buna “they flew low and fast, their 
guns blazing.” 


With its heavy armor and tremen- 
dous fire power, the B-26 can take 
mighty good care of itself. Seldom does 
it need fighter escort. It’s a fighter on 
its own account. It’s big and powerful 
and faster than most ships the enemy 
can send against it. 


Yes, DeSoto helps to build these 
B-26 Marauders. De Soto makes the big 


anti-aircraft fire in a raid on Nazi installations, 
ao base. — International News Photo. 





returns safely to its 


—The Marauder” 


fuselage and nose sections on long 
assembly lines, manned by many of the 
same craftsmen who made fine cars for 


you every day in peacetime. 


When DeSoto delivers these nose 
and fuselage sections, it means that 
wiring, sound proofing, trim, tubing, 
functional mechanisms, most of the 
instruments and all of the controls are 
in their proper place. 

De Soto takes pride in the fame of 
these B-26 Marauders as reports from 
the battle fronts tell of their terrific 
striking power, their fleetness, ma- 
neuverability, and success. : 





WAR BONDS 
They are Your Personal Investment in Victory 


DE SOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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“FINGERNAIL TEST 2" 






], Scratch your head and see! If you find 

© dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 
root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 
moves loose dandruff! Two sizes, 60¢ & $1.00. 





YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 








a 


i ee. 


2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 
® that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 

No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 

slips! Your hair looks and feels good! : 

















NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

* LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Geta bottleat 
your druggist’s today. 


Y 


CREAM-OIL 
NON-ALCOHOLIC FORMULA 
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SPORTS 
Baseball’s Midway 





There is a baseball legend about the 


Fourth of July: the teams that lead their 
respective leagues on that date will lead 
at the end of the season. Mathematically, 
the Fourth is not the midway point, but it 
suits baseballers just fine. The record backs 
them up—most of the July 4 leaders have 
nailed down pennants. 

So on the face of it, the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals and the New York Yankees would ex- 
change repetitious blows in this year’s 
World Series. Or will they? 


{In the National League, no team has 
shown itself fleet enough to catch up with 
the Cards. The Dodgers, picked by many 
experts as The Team, have practically col- 
lapsed in the effort. Meeting the leaders 
July 3 and 4, the Brooks—and in Ebbets 
Field, too—blew up as high as a kite, and 
dropped three in a row. If Leo Durocher 
can pick up the remnants of his shattered 
dreams, he’ll hold his team in second place, 
but otherwise he and his Dandies are in 
for the League’s greatest toboggan ride. 


In the American League, the only thing 
certain is that the flag is not certain for 
any club. On the morning of the Fourth, 
the Bronx Bombless Bombers were tied 
with Washington. Only because the Sen- 
ators dropped a doubleheader to the St. 
Louis Brownis that day did the Yanks re- 
main in first. And Joe McCarthy’s band is 
threatened by six opponents—all within a 
striking distance of only three and a half 
games. None. of the American League 
teams can be counted out—the race is that 
close—but keep your eye on the Brownies. 


J Vernon Stephens of St. Louis, the slugger 
who has been leading the American League 
batters for most of the season, was rejected 
June 29 for military service because of a 
left kneecap separation suffered in a May 
game. The Browns, holding their breaths 
at the prospect of losing their only hitter 
over the .300 mark, rose from the cellar 
spot as if in relief. 


Patty’s Par 


On Dec. 8, 1941, there were so many 
things to think about that hardly anyone 
paid attention to an automobile accident 
on the road to Palestine, Texas. Patty 
Berg did—she crawled from the auto with 
a lacerated jaw, a broken left knee, and 
grim prospects as a crippled athlete. 

“Patty, you bum,” she told herself, “get 
hold of yourself.” And calling on her Irish 


heritage of imagination and her Norwegian 


heritage of steadiness, she got hold. She 


trained as a boxer does: walking, bicycling,. 
and punching the bag (for timing). With- 


the aid of Les Bolstad, a home-town pro, 
she reshaped her golf game so that it fa- 
vored her injured knee. 

On the Glen Oak Country Club greens 
near Chicago last week, Patty made her 
competitive bid for a comeback. Limping, 
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Associated Press 


Freckled-face comeback: Patty Berg 


and sometimes using her clubs as walking 
sticks, she won the Western Open medal 
with a par 76. 

Her game was as sustained as ever. She 
disposed decisively of Mrs. Opal S. Hill 
of Kansas City, Mary Agnes Wall of 
Menominee, Mich., Marjorie Row of 
Detroit, and beauteous Catherine Fox 
of Glen Ridge, N.J. In the final, against 
Dorothy Kirby of Atlanta, the hefty 
Patty really exhibited her never-say-die 
spirit. Three down as she went to the 3lst 
tee, she rallied to take four of the remain- 
ing holes, pulling ahead with a birdie on 
the 35th green to win the title 1 up. 


{ Only 25, Patty has spanned ten years 
of this tournament stuff. Her father, a 
grain merchant, sawed his clubs down to 
her size when he tired of her tomboyish 
antics with footballs and baseball bats. A 
girl wonder at 17 she won the Women’s 
National Amateur title in 1938 and was 
voted the outstanding woman athlete of 
that year by the Associated Press. 

Hard luck has plagued her before: Her 
appendix came out in 1939 and she, in 
turn, came out of amateur championship 
play. Since leaving the University of Min- 
nesota as a sophomore three years ago to 
become a pro, she has addressed schools 
and colleges as frequently as the ball. 
After winning her title last week, she filled 
out an application for the Marines (skirted 


division). She may be 4-F because of her 


damaged knee. 


The Whirl Is Over 


At 5, Mr. Longtail hung up his racing 
shoes and retired as the four-legged Gun- 
der Hagg. Warren Wright, owner of the 
champion, announced June 28 that Whirl- 
away will race no more. The horse pulled 


‘up sore after a disappointing showing at 


Washington Park June 26. After a short 
rest, the sick bay will be shipped to the 
Calumet Farm in Kentucky. “There,” says 





























CENTRAL HANOVER BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
. NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business June 30, 1943 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . . ... . 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 2. 6 « 
State and Municipal Securities . . . . « 
Ouber Securities: 6 ke ew 0 és ee 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 2 6 
Loans and Bills Purchased. . . « « « 
Real Estate Mortgages. . « « 0 © © « 
Banking Houses . . . « « « © © © 
Other RealEstate. 9. 6 5 0 0a 6s 
Interest Accrued. 06 6 we ek 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Total 


$295,160,610.26 
941,132,087.33 
21,456,476.44 
15,591,466.89 
25430,000.00 
242,949,006.3 5 
51424,386.34 
14,124,009.00 
678,759.74 
2,354,069.60 
1,517,378.32 
$1,542,818,850.27 





Castel. 08 8 ek 8 tt we Sem BROCCOLO 
SUIS . 65 0 ew 0 te Spon poN ae 
Undivided Profits. . . . 6 «© +  20,239,673.18 $101,239,673.18 





Reserves:. 

Taxes, Interest, etc. . 6 © © « ¢ « 
Dividend: 

Payable July 1, #943. « 6 0 6 © « 
Acceptances <6 4c et 8 a ee 
TEE og kes a ae eo es 


kw. 6,018,219.55 


1,050,000.00 


ears 1,565,114.67 


Total 


+ 1,432,945,842.87 





$1,542,818,850.27 


. 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities . 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


- $209,549,806.08 








TRUSTEES 


Wm. Warren Barbour 
William A. M. Burden 
Louis S. Cates 

Colby M. Chester 
John B. Clark 

Jarvis Cromwell 
Bernard M. Culver 
George W. Davison 
Johnston De Forest 
Thomas Dickson 
Walter G. Dunnington 
William A. Eldridge 
Robert L. Gerry 
William S. Gray, Jr. 
George M. Moffett 
John K: Olyphant, Jr. 
Benjamin O’ Shea 
Eustis Paine 

Auguste G. Pratt 
Henry P. Turnbull 
William Woodward 
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Trainer Ben Jones, “he'll enter into the 
well-earned life of Riley.” Riley, however, 
never earned the money Whirly did— 
$561,161, highest money mark in horse 
history. Next spring, he will understudy 
his sire, Blenheim II, in stud .. . Zev, 
Kentucky Derby winner in 1923 and vic- 
tor of Papyrus in a great international 
match race, gave up the ghost (equine) 
at Belmont, Brig. Gen. Patrick J. Hur- 
ley’s Virginia estate, it was announced last 
week. Zev’s age was 23. 
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Survey Graphic 
Hitler used this map to lie about the 
“menace” of Czecho-Slovakia .. . 


4 


. «the Allies use this to show the truth of things to come 


EDUCATION 


Cartography and Conquest 


Years before the panzer divisions rolled, 
Nazi cartographers turned out lurid maps 
depicting a defenseless Germany menaced 
by a militaristic France, Bolshevist Rus- 
sia, imperialist Britain, rapacious Czecho- 
Slovakia, and ferocious Poland. Later came 
a map picturing how Czecho-Slovakia’s 
(or Russia’s) air force could “devastate” 
Germany. For American propaganda Goeb- 
bels’s mappers provided pictorial “proof” 
that British influence threatened the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. In 1940 “Facts in Review,” 
published by the German Library of In- 
formation in New York, presented two 
maps to prove Germany was not an ag- 
gressor nation. One, a white rectangle, was 
empty save for a tiny Germany; the other, 
a rectangle, was crammed with the out- 
lines of all of Britain’s scattered colonies. 

To such use of maps, Prof. Louis O. 
Quam, on leave from the University of 
Colorado geology and geography depart- 
ment and now. attached to the Quarter- 





master General’s office, credits the highly 


successful psychological warfare that 


smoothed the way for Germany’s con- 
quests early in the war. Quam’s study 





makes the point that the most accurate 
map may be touched up to create any 
desired impression; and such an impres- 
sion will be readily accepted (as the earlier 
geopoliticians discovered) by a public with 
a childlike faith in the authenticity of the 
cartographer’s art. In Germany, the dis- 
torted maps served to instill the idea of 
world conquest in minds of the Germans 
and to create disunity among their pros- 
pective foes, 

Now these tools of total war are being 
turned back upon the Nazis. The heavy 
black arrows they once fashioned to their 
own ends are pointed by British and 
United States cartographers at Germany. 
They represent real, not imagined, threats. 

Most of the maps which the United 
States Office of War Information supplies 
to publications in friendly, neutral coun- 
tries are simple, unadorned outline affairs. 
Recently, however, the OWI has produced 
for distribution in enemy-occupied nations 
such thought-provokers as a brightly col- 
ored map of Europe about 7 by 8 inches 
(see cut), calculated to give the Nazis 
chills and at the same time inform and 
encourage their victims, including the 
French. Basically accurate, it has plenty 
of big, black invasion arrows and some 
unusual features: Britain, for example, 
seems large, and Sardinia and Corsica 
would seem to be already in Allied hands. 


{A tall, slim, 37-year-old native of Colo- 
rado, Quam first became interested in 
political geography at Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass. Shortly after returning 
to the University of Colorado, this time 
as instructor, he came across a book of 
German propaganda maps. They fasci- 
nated him and formed the basis for his 
current analysis in the Journal of Geog- 
raphy. In Washington, the room he first 
occupied on Q Street was virtually papered 
with maps. In his hot stuffy office in the 
capital’s unseemly Buzzards Point section, 
the walls likewise resemble a _ cartog- 
rapher’s dream. Even his penny bank is 
a globe of the world. 


Map Miraces: From his analysis of 
map symbols calculated to influence friends 
and terrify enemies, Quam points out the 
following: 


| Aggression is commonly represented by 
a strong, straight arrow; frustration by an 
arrow curved back upon itself; diversion 
of attack by a branching arrow; movement 
by a broken arrow, with each. segment 


pointed. 


4 The Nazis once covered a map of Latvia 
with thirteen symbols, each standing for 
5,000 Germans there. The symbols were 
so large they blotted out the whole of the 
country and gave thé impression that most 
Latvians were Germans. Actually they 
were but 3.7 per cent of the population. 


The Nazis chose colors deliberately. An 
atlas demonstrating that Britain was a 
menace to the United States had Germany 
in red (indicating zeal and strength), 
Britain in yellow (for cowardice), and the 
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# The War Production Board, by its recent Limitation or busses. STATIONARY ENGINES — Equipment for 
a Order, has prohibited the sale of “Prestone” anti- dredging, farming, excavating, hoisting, mining, etc. 
freeze for use in passenger cars, station wagons and FARM EQUIPMENT—Tractors and other farm equip- 
1g taxis. — agri ‘on oe to sr ve more es- ment, as well as trucks. 
sential uses the supply of ethylene glycol base anti- 
>. freeze left over by the armed forces. IF YOU'RE ELIGIBLE—GET YOURS NOW 
id Following is a partial list of uses for which the sale War supply hazards being what they are, the prudent 
y. of “Prestone” anti-freeze is permitted: TRUCKS AND operator will lay in his next wintér’s supply of ‘Pres- 
iS. BussEs—The freight hauler, the grocer, the farmer, tone” anti-freeze right now, this summer. This is the 
ed the milkman, the factory operator, the moving man— one way you can be absolutely sure of having an ade- 
es anyone who operates one or more commercial trucks quate supply when the cold weather starts. 
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ica truck or service fleet, the order makes “Prestone” anti-freeze can help you 
ds. you eligible for the all-winter. protec- keep America’s war workers on a war gotten 
tion of “Prestone” anti-freeze. Put it in schedule. Special ingredients in ‘‘Pres- & 
lo- and stop worrying about cold-weather tone” anti-freeze protect against rust 
reg breakdowns and the shortage of re- and corrosion—a further protection 
i placement parts. against parts replacement. 
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America’s vast war farming program, anti-freeze to keep those essential 
of you can insure it against winter with wheels moving. No need to idle your 
va “Prestone” anti-freeze. The same ap- engine during cold-weather stops to 
h plies to stationary engines and all con- avoid freeze-up—‘“Prestone”’ anti-freeze 
the struction equipment. saves you precious gasoline! 
The words ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘‘Prestone” are registered trade marks of National Carbon Comoe. Inc. 
by Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Models by Modern: Homer’s World (left), and the Museum’s Airways to Peace Exhibition in miniature 


United States in green (thus implying 
stupidity and inexperience) . 


q{ Strong, smooth lines suggest stable, nat- 
ural, and friendly borders; broken lines 
disunity and weakness. Drawing hypo- 
thetical boundaries, omitting vital details, 
and remodeling coastlines are other effec- 
tive tricks. 


300 Millions and the 3 R’s 


The Senate received a dramatic and 
unanimous plea from the largest profes- 
sional organization in the world last week: 
“There should be no further delay in the 
passage of SB 637. We trust you to lead 
the fight while there is. still time.” The 
telegram—from the 1,300 delegates to the 
National Education Association’s annual 
meeting at Indianapolis—was the school- 


man’s answer to the charge that a pro- . 


posed emergency appropriation of $300,- 
000,000 for America’s staggering public- 
school system would mean nationalization. 

On the contrary, the worried delegates 
argued, continued local school breakdowns 
—due almost entirely to the drain of 
teachers by the draft and higher-paying 
factory jobs (Newsweek, June 7)—al- 
most certainly would bring government 
control. Hence the use of two-thirds of 
the fund to boost teacher salaries in all 
states, and the establishing of an equali- 
zation fund with the other third for states 
where the money is most needed, would 
prevent the education of some 6,000,000 
school children from being impaired next 
year. Without it, thousands of schools 
may not open in the fall. 


4 A few days after the NEA action, Sen. 
Claude Pepper of Florida bravely offered 
to the economy-conscious Senate a bill 
calling for a $5,000,000 appropriation to 
help military personnel and merchant sea- 
men acquire an- education when they re- 
turn from service. Under it, each appli- 
cant would get up to $4,800 (enough for 
a four-year course) , only half of which he 
would pay back—in ten installments. 





ART 


Pegasus to Planes 


One of the most popular shows ever pre- 
sented by the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, wasn’t an art show at all.. It 
was last summer’s Road to Victory, a 
photographic array of our country’s people 
and its resources which, in five editions, is 
still touring the United States, Great 
Britain, and South America.* 

Last week, the museum opened this sum- 
mer’s sequel, and if Road to Victory was 
a hit, Airways to Peace should be a sensa- 
tion. Full of fascinating ancient maps, in- 
teresting modern maps, mechanical devices, 
photographs, prints, and models, it is a 
stunningly designed show which will un- 
doubtedly succeed in jts aim of reorienting 
its visitors to an air age. Here are some of 
its high points: 


q The text by Wendell Willkie. Though 
work on the show started seven months 
ago, long before Willkie’s world tour, his 
conclusions and the show’s aims coincide 
perfectly: “The modern airplane creates a 
new geographical ‘dimension. A navigable 
ocean of air blankets the whole surface of 
the globe. There are no distant places any 
longer: the world -is small and the world 
is one. The American people must grasp 
these new realities if they are to play their 
essential part in winning the war and build- 
ing a world of peace and freedom.” 


q President Roosevelt’s own 50-inch 500- 
pound globe, largest printed map in the 
world, which ordinarily stands behind his 
desk in the White House study. It was giv- 
en him last Christma: by the Army, which 
also presented a duplicate to Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. 


q A fish bowl with a-tiny model of a man 








*It was the first exhibit to reach Honolulu 
after Dec. 7, 1941. =, 


inside. The caption: “Man is a deep air 
fish.” 


{ Photos, prints, and models illustrating 
man’s attempts to fly through the years: 
“Disaster has never killed man’s desire to 
fly. Daedalus was the first air casualty.” 


q A series of ancient maps including a copy 
of the oldest known, the small clay Ga-Sur 
Tablet dating back to 2500 B.C. and ex- 
cavated in Iraq; and a copy of the oldest 
extant terrestrial globe, constructed by 
Martin Behaim of Nuremberg in 1492. 


gq All kinds of modern maps proving that 
the flat map to which we are most accus- 
tomed is misleading. Also maps that illus- 
trate the errors in Germany’s much- 
vaunted geopolitics: The Nazis put North 
America in the “outer crescent” of their 
world, forgetting its proximity via Arctic 
skyways. 


| The show’s chef d’oeuvre, an “outside 
in” globe, 15 feet in diameter, which has 
some of the lower water areas cut away 
so that you can walk inside and see the 
entire world at a glance. The museum 
hopes you will observe “how the most 
populous nations of the world are distrib- 
uted around the North Pole, within easy 
flying distance of each other.” 


4 A transparent globe which proves that 
if you dig a hole straight down in the earth 
you will not reach China. You sight as di- 
rected, and discover that the approximate 
antipode of Dallas, Texas, for example, is 
the South Pacific. 


q Pictures by Herbert Bayer (NEWswEEK, 
March 22) demonstrating that the world 
is not a solid surrounded by a ledge of 
atmosphere (diameter, 8,000 miles). On 
the contrary, it is a ball of gaseous fluid 
with a solid center (diameter 50,000 miles) . 


q An automatic question and answer de- 
vice to_test the knowledge *you’ve gained 
at the show. Sample question: “What city 
is farther north, Vladivostok, Russia, or 
Venice, Italy?” It’s Venice. 
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YELL CHETNIK at a Nazi soldier and you strike terror 


into his heart! For over a year now, General Mikhailo- 


vitch’s guerilla armies have wreaked havoc on the Nazis 
in Yugoslavia. 

Keeping them in the fight has been another war job for 
rayon! For like any other army, Mikhailovitch’s men 
must be assured of adequate supplies. That’s where rayon 
supply parachutes are turning in a good account of 
themselves. 

Every day they drop guns, ammunition, radio sets, 
medical equipment, food and other vital supplies to the 
Yugoslavian patriots in the field. 

Here is a fighting job that the average citizen would 


hardly dream possible of rayon. And with good reason. 
For the rayon yarn used in these supply parachutes is far 
different from that used in ordinary fabrics. It was spe- 
cially engineered for its purposes in the laboratories of 
American Viscose Corporation. It must be strong and 
tough to withstand the sudden shock of the load as the 
*chute snaps open. 

Adapting rayon to meet special requirements is one 
basic objective of American Viscose’s program of con- 
tinuous research. As a result of these studies, there 
emerge constant new uses for this miracle of man-made 
fibers. Uses that serve America equally well...in war 
or peace. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
%& BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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SCIENCE 


ABC of a Flood Problem 


Q. What calamity killed hundreds, left 
543,595 homeless and so drowned 16,000,- 
000 farmland acres that they were too 
soggy for cultivation for a year? 

A. The Mississippi flood of 1927. 


Since that year more than $500,000,000 





had been appropriated to prevent a repe- . 


tition of what Herbert Hoover called “the 
greatest peacetime disaster the United 
States has ever known.” In consequence 
of this outlay for levees, spillways, cut- 
offs, and overflow areas, Ole Man River 
was considered to be fairly well shackled 
south of Illinois. 

This spring, however, the waters swirled 
again (NEwsweEEK, June 7), raging 
through Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Arkansas. At least 
160,000 people were washed out of 24,000 
homes; 3,750,000 fertile acres planted with 
grain and other sorely needed food crops 
were inundated. When all facts are known, 
the 1943 river riot may turn out to be the 
nation’s greatest non-military wartime 
disaster. And the Mississippi River Com- 
mission admitted: “It would be rash to 
say that the plans as now approved, or 
even as they may be modified in -the near 
future, are a complete and final answer to 
the flood and navigation problems in the 
valley.” 

But what had the earmarks of a final, 
if breathtaking, solution—a project so vast 
as to make the Boulder Dam and Colorado 
River Aqueduct seem nursery toys—was 
advanced last fortnight in The New York 
Times. The essence of the plan is to paral- 
lel the Mississippi with three great man- 
made rivers so that four waterways in- 
stead of one would drain the 41 per cent 
of the United States that lies between the 
Rockies and Appalachians. The proposal is 
authored by a dean of New York consult- 
ing engineers, Dr. T. Kennard Thomson, 
builder of 200 bridges spanning rivers and 
one of the experts who directed construc- 





tion of the Barge Canal (New York 
State) . 

“Of course,” he told Newsweek, “the 
chief reason the river-splitting program is 


being pushed now is because it is by all - 


odds the most needed and practical na- 
tional project that, upon the declaration 
of peace, would not only provide work for 
hundreds of thousands of veterans and 
forestall a depression but also would pay 
for itself in the end.” 


The A, B, and C Rivers: A would flow 
south for 700 miles from Kansas City and 
empty into the Gulf 500 miles west of the 
mouth of the Mississippi. B would extend 
southward from the Ohio River for 700 
miles before reaching the Gulf at a point 
that would be some 3800 miles east of the 
Mississippi. C’s course would run south 
and east for 1,000 miles from the Niobrara 
River in Northernmost Nebraska to its 
mouth on the Gulf—that would be 200 
miles west of the mouth of River A. 
Eventually C would be so extended that 
its headwaters would be in Canada instead 
of Nebraska. 

The Mississippi itself would be recon- 
structed, and all four rivers supplied, in 
part, with concrete linings, would be from 
25 to 45 feet deep, and just wide enough 
to carry off any conceivable flood. “Actual 
work,” Dr. Thomson explained, “would 
start at the Gulf and proceed northward 
so that as each 50-mile segment was com- 
pleted it could be used for navigation. An 
important objective is to make all four 
channels unusually deep and narrow, so as 
to economize on the cost of bridges and 
tunnels and ensure continuous navigation 
and water power in dry seasons.” 


The Dividends: By providing settling 
basins along the three new rivers the 
annual loss of the 1,000,000,000 cubic 
yards of topsoil now being swept into the 
Gulf would be precluded. Moreover, areas 
now eroded could be replenished with top- 
soil. Swamps along the Mississippi and its 
tributaries could be reclaimed for crops; 
real-estate values throughout the Ameri- 
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This is how “Ole Man River” would look if he became “Ole Men Rivers” 


can breadbasket would rise. Just the irri- 
gation and reforestation possibilities would 
make the ABC venture a good profit gam- 
ble for Uncle Sam. 

“The best way to solve an unsolvable 
problem,” Dr. Thomson concluded, “is to 
break it up. And when a river like Old 
Muddy is so big that during the worst 
floods he pours water at the rate of 28,- 
000,000 gallons a second he’s too powerful 
to handle—break him up four ways and 
he'll spread dollars and doughnuts instead 
of death and destruction.” 


Sun Stroke 


_If anyone deserves a patent for produc- 
ing vitamin D with ultraviolet light it is 
Old Sol himself. In invalidating patents 
for production of the vitamin which as- 


.sertedly have yielded royalties of $7,500,- 


000 to the University of Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco last 
week pointed out that every farmer who 
exposes his cut alfalfa to the sun infringes 
the patents. 


Man-Made Eardrums 


Cases of deafness heretofore considered 
hopeless are being cured by the removal 
of defective eardrums and their replace- 
ment with substitute membranes formed 
by grafts of skin taken from the patients’ 
backs or shoulders. The story is told in 
a special dispatch to Newsweek from 
Mexico City. 

During the past ten months, 135 of 
these middle-ear operations have been per- 
formed on the totally deaf in Mexico 
City’s Public Welfare Building. All but 
five. of the 135 patients are said to have 
recovered their hearing. 

Responsible for these “miracles” are two 
specialists who, according to the Mexican 
press, should be recommended for the 
Nobel Prize when and if that coveted 
honor is again bestowed. They are Dr. 
Gonzalo Valdés, 50, one of Mexico’s best 
ear surgeons and a general in the Mexican 
Army, and the MHungarian-born Dr. 
Emeric Schulhof, 46, who went to Mexico 
from Columbia University in 1940. They 
admit that their first 185 eardrum res- 
torations were performed on selected pa- 
tients—those who had an 80 per cent 
chance of being cured. 

However, when a Vera Cruz truck 
driver had both eardrums perforated by 
the blast from a broken air hose, the doc- 
tors accepted him as a candidate for new 
eardrums. The man had been rushed to 
Mexico City after the accident and was 
operated on immediately. A few days later 
he was back at work. 

Thereupon Drs. Valdés and Schulhof 
were emboldened to point to the wide war- 
time implications of their radical opera- 
tion. Thanks to it, they concluded, men 
who suffer from the type of eardrum 
rupture common in modern warfare will 
now be able to rege their hearing within 
48 hours. 
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d History relates that when Faraday demonstrated electricity to 

> Gladstone, the great statesman remarked, “‘But what earthly 

S good is that?’’.. When Bell’s invention of the telephone was re- 

n ported to U. S. Grant, the general observed, ‘‘But what could it 

n ever be good for?’* * 

of GLapDsTONE and Grant once went into business together. Combining 
FY the happy qualities of diplomacy and aggression, they soon did a right 
. brisk business in such staples as ear trumpets, harness and sundries. 

re They had two bright young fellows working for them named Mike 


Faraday and Alex Bell, and if ever a company should have gone to town, 
it was G. G. & Co. For it seems that Mike had been tinkering with harness 





am for a new kind of horsepower, while Alex had invented a new kind of hear- 

d ing aid ... but they couldn’t interest the management in the future of 

r. these things. 

’ So Mike and Alex left and went into business for themselves, and 

rr. they’ve been doing nicely ever since. While Gladstone, Grant & Co. stayed 

co in harness and tin hearing aids, and folded like a tent in a heavy wind. 

- xk k k k * 

nt There’s a point to this little fable: Today there are many promising 
businesses — in the hands of capable management — that are also going 

“ to fold like tents when the post-war trade winds blow. 

BG The success of many businesses after this war will depend upon the 

ow planning that is being done now. On any problems involving the use of 

fo precision machine tools, we urge you to call upon our engineers — as 

cc many of America’s leading companies have been doing for more than a 
century. Call upon them now! 

10f 

ar- : 

ra- Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread — 

ne ' Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 

vill ; 


" : ONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
J . ‘Profit-prodicing Machine Tools 














Business and war production would soon “slow 
down to a walk” without the many useful office 
accessories, filing equipment and supplies that 
help speed up business routine and solve the 
man-power problem. Globe-Wernicke offers a - 
wide variety of dependable “business helps” 
needed in every office. They make work easier, 
save time and money. 


Investigate the economical use of these “tools 
of business” at your local Globe-Wernicke 
stationer or office equipment dealer. 
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Replacements are harder and harder to get. Mark 
your things with your own name, woven to order 
by Cash’s, and prevent most losses. Cash’s are a 
favorite identification with the armed forces as well 
as at. home. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH’S or 
write us. Due to our volume of military business 
PLEASE place orders for School EARLY! - 


Trial Offer: Send us 15¢ for 
1 Dozen of your FIRST name. 


C ASH’S 33 Chestnut St., Se. Norwalk, Conn., 
or 73 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 





PR] CES THREE DOZEN $1.50 NINE DOZEN $2.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 IWELVE DOZEN $3.00 





TRAIN-SICK ?)S 
Nausea, dizziness, stomach 
snd releel th te a 


Mothersill’s 


SEASICK REMEDY 
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NINE LIVES 


If you’re the lucky owner of 
a Durham Duplex Razor*, 
this Victory Strop will make 
your long-lasting Durham blades last even lon ger. 
Durham’s famous hollow-ground blades are twice 
thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 
Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out- 
~ fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, fon 


BUY 
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Frenaty come 
fort...good food... 
attractive rooms in 
Cleveland’s most 
convenient hotel. 
On Public Square 
and connected with 
Union Passenger 
Terminal. 


. Hotel 
Cleveland 








CLEVELAND 


OHIO 
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MUSIC 


Damosels’ Delight 


Morton Downey hates to be called a 
crooner. He says he is just a singer—may- 
be even just a bathtub singer. “I can think 
of few pleasanter ways of spending an 
hour,” he says, “than singing one’s favor- 
ite songs while half submerged in a tub of 
hot water. It does something to me.” It 
does something to other people, too. When 
he was 6 his mother used to pay him a 
nickel to shut up. In 1927, on the other 
hand, when he was singing in London at 


the Café de Paris, H.R.H. the (then) 





' Prince of Wales made him repeat “You 


Took Advantage of Me” eleven times. 

Four and five years later—in 1931 and 
1932—Downey and his Wabash and Caro- 
lina Moons were the hottest thing in radio 
The ladies sighed at the quivering high 
notes, and every week Morton made four- 
figure money. In recent years, however, 
the public has heard and read more about 
his separation and divorce from Barbara 
Bennett than it has about his voice. Until 
last September he hadn’t sung in New 
York City for more than two years—and 
that was his appearance at the World’s 
Fair. 

This didn’t mean that Downey hadn’t 
been singing, for he says he was very 
lucky and always had plenty of out-of- 
town dates in night clubs and theaters 
But to get back to Manhattan was some- 
thing else. Last fall he took the chance 
and booked into the Savoy-Plaza, former 
home of such sophisticated stylists as 
Dwight Fiske, Hildegarde, and Jean Sab 
lon 

His thin Irish tenor and popular bal- 
ladry registered almost at once with a 
war-conscious public which was getting 
more sentimental by the minute, and he 
stayed on there until November. Sensing 
this trend, Coca-Cola signed him for an 
afternoon fifteen-minute five-a-week spot 
to compete with the soap operas. They 
were entirely right. The show is now being 
aired over about 128 Blue network sta- 
tions. Nor did Downey’s supper-club suc- 
cess stop at the Savoy. Last week he 
opened at the Starlight Roof of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria—a tower of conservatism thai 
couldn’t possibly offend the ladies who 
like him best on Fridays when he sings 
hymns. 


Judy’s Symphonic Jive 


Judy Garland was never so petrified in 
her life. With hands clasped demurely be- 
fore her, she had just walked out on the 
stage of Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell 
to make her concert debut. Behind her sat 
90 of the finest orchestral musicians in the 
world—the men of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. At her side stood a man who had 
conducted for nearly every famous prima 
donna in the business—André Kostelanetz. 
In front of her, covering benches, aisles, 
roof tops, trees, steps, and hillside was all 
of her public who could possibly cram 
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themselves into the Dell amphitheater— 
a sea of nearly 36,000 faces and a Dell 
record any way it was counted. 

There was little of the typical Garland 
exuberance in Judy’s first group, which 
consisted of four Gershwin love songs: 
“Someone to Watch Over Me,” “Do, Do, 


Do,” “Embraceable You,” and “The Man 


I Love.” Except for her startling red- 
blond hair, she looked like a girl who had 
just arrived at her first formal party and 
“i scared stiff nobody would dance with 
rer. 

With “Strike Up the Band,” which fol- 
lowed, she began to feel the beat which 
Kostelanetz was coaxing from the orches- 
tra. And after intermission, when she got 
into the songs from her own movies— 
“Over the Rainbow,” “For Me and My 
Gal,” and “You Made Me Love You”— 
Miss G. relaxed and slid right into the 
groove. At her finale, “The Joint Is Really 
Jumping Down at Carnegie Hall,”* neither 
she nor her fans were feeling any pain. 

“I thought to myself,” she said after- 
ward, “that they were probably thinking 
what was I doing there anyway, so I just 
sang louder.” Needless to say, the crowd 
roared, stamped, clapped, and whistled. 
To get the proper beat for this one, inci- 
dentally, Kostelanetz imported six hot 
saxophonists, one jazz trumpet, and one 
boogie-woogie pianist into the staid con- 
fines of the Philadelphia. 

Although David Hocker, the Dell’s as- 
tute young manager, had to maneuver for 
two years to make this non-symphonic 
symphonic debut possible, it was definitely 
a success and Miss Garland said it was 
more fun than anything she had ever done. 
A concert tour next winter might result, 
but “it never would be any more serious 
than this.” 





*A number from the forthcoming “As Thou- 
sands Cheer,” in which Miss Garland coaxes 
José Iturbi to play boogie-woogie. 
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Associated Press 


Judy Garland just sang louder 








Oil for Cooling, Too! 


‘A few drops of oil, used occasionally in the right places, can do 
much toward keeping you cool and comfortable this summer—in 
the home, office or factory. The method is very simple .. . 





* Today, and again later in the season, apply light machine oil to 
the oil holes of your breezy R & M electric fan. And if the fan is 
of the oscillating type, better refill the gear box with grease. All 
R & M fans are so sturdily built that this little lubrication chore 
should insure continued perfect performance. If your fan fails to . 
operate for any reason, get in touch with the R & M dealer or 
distributor from whom you bought it. In spite of the shortage of 
copper parts, he will do his best to see that it is repaired. 


* Because so many fans are needed for military and hospital use, 
we are not permitted to produce fans for residences or offices. But 
we can continue to help you solve war-production problems involv- 
ing ventilating, materials handling, pumping, conversion of ma- 
chines to direct drive, and special motor applications. Write us! 
The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Chumsy Sweater Girl 


A 22-year-old ash blonde with blue eyes 
and a voice reserved for overseas service is 
doing all right in the pin-up business. Yet 
few on the home front have ever heard of 
Kay Turner of NBC’s International Divi- 
sion, whose recorded music programs have 
been short-waved since April to servicemen 
in the European war theater. 


| | , . half-h hows, bo f 
Who Wins Wars? The alf-hour shows osted to four 





Strangely enough, you do! Much as 
we all detest war the fact is that 
under its stimulasson a nation alw ays 
products with infinite 
peacetume applications. Look 
radiv 
scores of fantastic devices have been 
created for war purposes which later 
will contribute mightily to the pleas- Kay Turner, chumsy pin-up girl 


ure of your life. And just as we've programs weekly a fortnight ago, are a 
combination of jam-session: patter a la 
Turner and some of the best boogie-woogie 
on records. Selections played are based on 
requests which pile in from the battle 
you own today, Weatherhead will fronts each week. Miss Turner tediously 
: ; answers the letters in longhand, and, as 
a piéce de résistance, encloses the auto- 
graphed sweater-girl photo which now 
dresses up so many distant walls. 

She doesn’t try to butter up the boys, 
although many a serviceman writing to 
the “golden voice” starts out with. “Dear- 
est Kay” and ends up “with all my love.” 
Instead Miss Turner writes her scripts in 


; a manner which she describes as “chumsy.” 

The program, prompted by government 

e a eC r eC a information that swing-hungry m-n were 
; tuning in on Nazi broadcasts because of a 
CHE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY. CLEVELAND. OHIO dearth of popular-music shows from Unit- 
a ed Nations’ stations, was really designed 
for Navy consumption. Miss Turner’s 
standard greeting is “Hi there, sailor,” 
‘ but estimates place 80 per cent of her lis- 
zteners in the Army. She has. no favorites, 
however—all corresponding servicemen re- 
ceive the pin-up picture. 

Miss Turner’s mail has turned up an as- 
sortment of interesting trivia. One letter 
from North Africa told how “we listen to 
your program of jive on a captured Ger- 
man radio.” Another from an artillery post 
revealed that the shows “are received in 
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our battery headquarters and then trans- 
mitted to our gun sights over our telephone 
wire.” 

Miss Turner, whose real name is Kath- 
ryn Setzer, did not set out to be a sweater 
girl. At high school back in her home town 
of Johnson City, Tenn., she was president 
of the student council, columnist for the 
school paper, head cheer leader, and an 
expert swimmer, diver, and horseback 
rider. She came to New York last summer 
expecting to play a leading role in a new 
Broadway show. When the show’s backers 
shifted, she was squeezed out of the part. 
She made the rounds of producers for 
months without landing a job. Last Janu- 
ary she became an NBC mail-room mes- 
senger. Then, on April 20, while in bed 
with laryngitis, she finally got her break. 
At 11 a. m. a friend telephoned her about 
the new short-wave show. She patched up 
her voice with a throat spray, made a 
hasty audition, won the job from four 
other candidates, and went on the air at 
4:15 that afternoon. 


Bands Across the Waves 


If an Englishman sat at his “wireless” 
all day—none would or could—he would 
hear setting-up exercises (popularly called 
“physical jerks”), a number of substantial 
and extremely factual news reports, sev- 
eral educational numbers (including, in 
the season, the British Broadcasting 
Corp.’s nocturnal hunt for the first night- 
ingale) , an excellent children’s hour, musi- 
cal programs that run heavily to chamber 
music, Mr. Middleton’s Garden Talk, and 
prayers. By and large, the Englishman’s 
radio fare is as dry as melba toast. 

In the prewar days, Americans knew lit- 


- tle about this British radio (and cared 


less) , but in nearly four years they’ve had 
the opportunity to learn something about 
the BBC and its many vagaries. In Sep- 
tember 1939, the BBC’s American Di- 
vision numbered only five; today the staff, 
which is still mushrooming, has 70 workers 
whose avowed purpose is the air-wave pro- 
motion of a better understanding between 
the two nations.* 

Thanks to their efforts, a score of Brit- 
ish-produced programs have appeared on 
the American networks, including such 
shows as Transatlantic Call—People to 
People, Stars and Stripes in Britain, the 
American Eagle Club, and Answering You, 
a@ question and answer session among 
groups of British and American citizens 
connected by transatlantic radio tele- 
phone. 

However, the programs are designed to 
go farther than a general exchange of 
pleasantries and problems. The corpora- 
tion: actually is concentrating on a specific 
section of the United States—the isola- 
tionist Midwest. 

In April, the BBC crept up on the cen- 





' *Just how far the promotion is carried is in- 
dicated by the BBC’s all-out recognition of the 
Fourth of July with four regular programs and 
two special broadcasts celebrating the Revolu- 
tion of their one-time colonies. 
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NO SABOTEURS ADMITTED 


Sabotage is malicious, criminal . . . and costly. 


But there are other and more common factors which also 
retard production and reduce earnings. 


An unfavorable cash position might be doing just that sort 
of injury to the war effort in your business, to say nothing 
of the way it can cut down your profits. 


Correcting this weakness isn’t just a matter of being able to 
borrow money. There are many sources of credit. But some- 
times the restrictions governing loans are more hampering 
than helpful. Our service imposes no such burdensome 
restrictions—no interference with management. 


If you need financing for current production, or to qualify 
for desired new contracts for either military or essential 
civilian lines, we will, without obligation to you, analyze 
your situation and work out a financing plan to remedy it. 


We are confident we can show you how every dollar we 
advance can earn you not only its cost, but also a profit. On 
no other basis will we recommend a plan. 


If your cash requirements present a problem, will you give 
us the chance to solve it? That’s all we ask. Write us for 
detailed information. 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 


Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 
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“‘This is a fine time 
to take a smoke, Tom!”’ 
“It’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE.” 





Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT, 
soothingly cool, satisfyingly mild-mannered 
with not a bit of bite or burn. Years of 
careful testing and blending of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos —— superbly 





If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
&Co. Ltd., Inc, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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tral states by inaugurating a series of 
homey portraits of British housewives, 
farmers, etc., designed to acquaint the 
American Midwest with life in Britain. 
And to make sure the Midwesterners lis- 
tened, the blurbs,: broadcast by WLW, 
Cincinnati, were cut to short doses and 
slyly inserted in already popular pro- 
grams. 

The unsuspecting Iowa farmer, dozing 
comfortably to the sedative cadence of a 
radio hog price summary, might, for in- 
stance, be jolted wide awake by a ten- 
minute interview with a Lancashire land- 
owner, conducted in a language almost as 
startling to him as pure Hottentot. 

This week the BBC. took another step 
into the Midwest by opening a Chicago 
office which this Thursday performed a 
self-baptism by conducting the weekly 
Answering You program from that city. 
Representative Illinoisans—a farmer, a 
storekeeper, and a factory worker—ques- 
tioned three similar citizens from Eng- 
land’s Midlands. This, recorded for the 
regular broadcast over the Mutual net- 
work this Sunday at 5 pm. (EWT), 
turned out to be an intelligent if unexcit- 
ing discussion of crops, marketing regula- 
tions, rationing, collective bargaining, and 
overtime pay. 

Other Midwest BBC planning is under 
way. In August the Cowles group of Iowa 
stations will begin broadcasting a series of 
British shorts similar to those used by 
WLW;; more stations are being lined up in 
the northern states. Meanwhile, Chi- 
cagoans were quick to note that BBC’s 
new North Michigan Avenue office lies 
directly across the street from Col. Robert 
R. McCormick’s Chicago Tribune Tower, 
a bastion of noninterventionism. And the 
Answering You dedication program ac- 
tually was made in the studios of WGN, 
the Tribune-owned station which adjoins 
the Tribune Tower. 
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BOOKS 

I 

A Tokyo Raider’s Story 
No more thrilling or moving narrative ( 
has come out of this war than Capt. Ted 1 


Lawson’s just-published story of his part 
in the Doolittle raid on Japan, which he 
calls “Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo.” Al- 
though the official report has been widely 
printed, of necessity it could not have the 


-humanity or the suspense of this book. 


Lawson was a 25-year-old pilot in the 
Army Air Forces when, a little after Pearl 
Harbor, he was asked to go on a special 
mission. “Dangerous, important, and in- 
teresting” was the way it was put up to 
him and 23 other young men in a down- 
town Minneapolis hotel. All 24 volun- 
teered, though none were given any more 
inkling of their destination than that. 
Later, during their first talk with Doo- 
little, they were told not to even guess 
about where they were going. 

From then on Lawson’s book, which he 
wrote with the editorial help of Bob Con- 
sidine of the International News Service, 
takes the reader backstage. In satisfactory 
detail, he tells of the months of intensive 
and secret preparation, the anxious days 
on the aircraft carrier, Hornet, the prema- 
ture take-off from the carrier’s pitching 
deck, the first view of the low coastline of 
the Japanese main island, and the actual 
raid, which, as his title implies, lasted 
hardly 30 seconds. 

After bombing his objectives in Tokyo, 
Lawson set out, as previously arranged, 
for the rendezvous in China. Up until this 
point in the narrative, with the exception 
of the raiding party’s being forced to take 
off farther from the Japanese coast than 
they had planned, the entire operation 
went according to schedule. Now came 
tragedy. 

Lawson’s plane, the Ruptured Duck, 
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ran into a storm over the China Sea, and 
he was forced to come down on the first 
piece of mainland he sighted. But in the 
doing, both his motors failed by a freak 
of chance, and the plane plunged into the 
water near the beach he had selected. 
There was a deafening crash, “as if some 
great hand had reached down through the 
storm, seized the plane, and crunched it in 
a closing fist.” 

Thereupon Lawson’s story becomes a 
saga of pain and blood and tears and hero- 
ism. By some miracle, he and his crew 
clambered out of their submerged ship, 
most of them: badly wounded, and made 
the beach. There they were found by 
Chinese peasants, who gave them shelter 
but no medical aid, because they had none 
to give. A friendly Chinese guerrilla 
helped them reach a larger community, 
where they found very little more in the 
way of medicine, and by slow and painful 
stages, they were finally brought to a 
hospital. Lawson was the worst wounded; 
his face had been smashed in when he 
crashed and his leg so deeply cut that it 
had to be amputated. 


These are the bare bones of a human | 


document that must be read to be fully 
appreciated. How this young man, who 
had all his life gloried in action and physi- 
cal perfection, reconciled himself to his 
broken body, how he fought off despair 
and a suicidal melancholy, make a story of 
heroism and guts that can stand as an in- 
spiration to the American people. (Tairty 
Seconps Over Toxyo. By Capt. Ted W. 
Lawson. 221 pages. Illustrations. Random 
House. $2.) 


Bon Homme Jones 


Lincoln Lorenz’s “John Paul Jones: 
Fighter for Freedom and Glory” is one of 
those delights of literature—a really su- 
perior biography. Published by the United 
States Naval Institute (it may even have 
been written at the Navy’s request), the 
book is nevertheless completely free of 
any “official” taint. Although Lorenz has 
obviously lavished a vast amount of 
scholarship and literary detective work on 
this study of our first great naval genius, 
he has organized his material so artfully 
that the book reads like an exciting his- 
torical novel, and no dust of research gets 
in the reader’s eyes. 

John Paul Jones crowded into 45 years 
a half dozen lifetimes. He was a master 
mariner while still in his teens and was in 
command of a merchant vessel by the 
time he was 21. A Scot, he was one of the 
first commissioned officers in the tiny 
Continental Navy which was to harass 
the King of England (under whom Jones 
had also served for a brief and unhappy 
time) . 

Jones also fought for France and was, 
with his friend and champion, Benjamin 
Franklin, one of the chief promoters of the 
vital alliance between France and the 
young American Republic. Then he be- 
came a rear admiral in the service of 
Catherine the Great during her naval war 
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by Disston ... speeds 
wartime shipbuilding 


A plant building locomotives, combat tanks and important marine equipment 
uses this immense saw to slice through larce tirust-shafts, crankshafts and con- 
necting rods. This Disston saw is 120 inches ia diameter—weighs 2,200 lbs.—and 
its teeth of fine Disston Steel cut tough alloy steel shafts with the greatest of ease ! 


No other manufacturer has ever made an inserted tooth metal cutting saw in this 
giant size. It’s another Disston outstanding achievement—the kind of successful 
toolmaking that means to you, extra quality and p/us performance in every standard 
Disston tool you buy. 


Disston wood and metal cutting saws, files, hack saw blades, tool bits, machine 
knives and other tools are on ‘round-the-clock duty everywhere on American war- 
time production lines . .. And to keep a// makes and types of tools working better 
and longer, Disston will supply any manufacturer with FREE Conservation Control 
instruction cards—covering 34 different types of cutting tools. 


Quality tools and practical working help will conserve man-minutes and speed 
the day of Victory. For any information on Disston products or free cards write 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 746 
Tacony, Phila. 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Experienced toolmak- 
ing and fine craftsmanship at Disston 
made this saw possible . . . Some of the 
other Disston precision products made 
for war service include Meat, Bacon 
and Bread Machine Slicing Knives for 
the armed forces; Powder Knives for 
the manufacture of explosives; Clutch 
Plates for airplane superchargers, and 
Carboloy-tipped Cutters for milling the 
fins on airplane cylinder heads. 


DISSTON = 






Conserve man-minutes and help win the war 














BAKELITE 


Rightyrene 


\ 


POLYSTYRENE FILM! The fabrication by 
Plax Corporation of dimensionally stable, 
chemical-resistant BAKELITE Polystyrene 
in the form of a mechanically strong film 
brings new possibilities to the field of elec- 
trical insulation. 

The film, punched in a lattice-like design, 
provides a new, more efficient separator 
between the positive and negative plates of 
“Exide” Storage Batteries. Because these 
separators are unharmed by the sulphuric 
acid electrolyte, they insure long battery 
life and more dependable power for vital war 
jobs now and for peacetime service later. 

In addition to the film, BAKELITE Poly- 
styrene is available in other useful forms, 
including molding materials, rigid sheets, 


. rods, tubes, monofilaments, and resin solu- 


tions. In all forms, BAKELITE Polystyrene 
combines the outstanding performance char- 
acteristics that promise much for the prod- 
ucts of tomorrow’s world. It is typical of 
the materials you will know about if you 
keep in touch with Bakelite Plastics Head- 
quarters. Write for “A Simplified Guide to 
Bakelite Plastics”. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC 
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with the Turks, for which he was re 
warded by the kind of dirty tricks ; 
which the German-born czarina was 
specialist. 


A great naval tactician, John Paul Jone © . 


never lost a ship but one, and that ws 
at the end of one of the great naval bat 
tles of history when he left his sinking 
flagship, the half-rotten, converted mer 
chantman Bonhomme_ Richard, ang 
stepped aboard the British frigate Serapi 
to take over command, 


Jones was a vivid and brilliant persongii 


ality, with a gift for direct and strikiz 
speech, but although he is one of th 
country’s great heroes and the inspiratic 
of the American Navy, he has been sing 
larly unfortunate in his biographers. The 
have been authoritative books on varia 
phases of his career; there have also beeqmpe 
too many which, as Lorenz says, turne 
back the clock of authenticity. 

Some who have written about Jon¢ 
have been merely incompetent, passiz 
along gossip and rumor and compoundit 
the calumnies Jones suffered from jealo 
politicians during his lifetime. Other wri 
ers have been plain dishonest. The resu 
is that truths, half-truths, and lies ha 
become so finely interwoven that it is 
most impossible to divine the real facts 
Jones’s life. Lorenz, who writes with 
strong bias in favor of his man, sets o 
to unravel this tapestry of fiction and fag 
to find the real John Paul Jones. The 
emerges a convincing and consistent ch 
acter study. z 

The stories and misconceptions aba 
Jones are all too familiar, in contrast! 
the facts which refute them. Lorenz sho 
by careful reasoning and by citing doe 
ments that the commodore was not 
illegitimate birth, not a “pirate” (duri 
the Revolution all American military 1 
were “rebels” and all naval men “pirate 
in British eyes). While not denying 
Jones was disinterested in his own 
Lorenz proves that he was no mercen 

(he paid the crews of his fighting ships « 
of his own pocket) and that he was 
the brutal martinet he has been pain 

It has always seemed odd that 
monster who, according to the goss 
mongers and intriguers of his day, co 
have a seaman whipped to death, ca 
also have won and held the regard of 1 
like Washington, Franklin, and Jeffers 
All three of these trusted and helped Jo 
even in his ill-starred Russian adventt 
Of him Jefferson said: “I look to this ¢ 
cer as our great future dependence on 
sea” and he never had reason to 
the statement. (Jonn Pavut Jo 
FicHTeR FoR FREEDOM AND GLORY. 
Lincoln Lorenz. 846 pages. U.S. N 
’ Institute. $5.) : 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Mercy 1n Hew. By Andrew Geer. 
pages. Whittlesey House. $2.75. On 
train from New York to Halifax the ! 
behaved like undergraduates at a p# 
A few months later they were sleeping 
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flea-infested trenches, driving their am- 
AS YeMpylances through mine fields, and shielding 
ks ime wounded with their own bodies. 
WAS MiCeer’s story of the American Field Service 
-the volunteers who bought their own 
| Jone¥quipment and served without pay in or- 
at W2@Ater to drive ambulances for the British 
al batirichth Army—is also the story of the fall 
Inking ¢ Tobruk, the retreat across the desert, 
1 merfiind the turn of the battle at Alamein. 


Serapil Ficutmn’ Om. By Harold L. Ickes. 174 

pages. Knopf. $1.75. Comparing himself 
persongayith Cassandra, who was cursed with be- 
strikinggng able to foretell the future and have 
of thpo one believe her, Ickes has written a 
piratioggpook—his second in three months—on the 
1 singypil situation. A great deal of the time he 
;. Themmonfines himself to promises (“the job is 
variommoing to be done simply because it has to 
iso bee done”) and to I-told-you-so’s— (“I 
 turnemmuggested timidly, as is my wont, that 

.. we ought to build a few pipelines”). 
tt Jon@mle does succeed in showing the gigantic 
assimproblem he is up against, and there are 
youndinmlenty of good solid figures to be ferreted 
1 jealommut of the rambling. 


her Will Our Dany Breav. By Enrique Gil Gil- 























” i: ort. 246 pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 
, : is Vinner of honorable mention in the Latin- 





merican novel contest, “Our Daily 


| facts @ ead” is a lush story of two generations 






; _ tice planters on the hot coastal plain of 
fo d tas uador. As a novel it is loosely con- 
- % ructed, but there is warm, sensuous 





iting in the love scenes and in the 
escriptions of the jungle. The characters 
e unrestrained—Moreira_ sending his 
eaming machete through the body of the 
ulatto girl he loved; Zoilita, full-lipped 





tent ch 






s 
ms abd 
ontrast 

















- nd violet-eyed, meeting her lover in the 
ng CMMce field before dawn. 

as not | : 
‘tay my 4 MYSTERY WEEK 

1 “pirate Colour Scoeme. By Ngaio Marsh. 314 
nying tlipyes. Little, Brown. $2.50. The setting for 
wn gaio Marsh’s twelfth murder mystery is 
mercenmmgsturbingly apropos—a thermal bath in 
g ships @™@ isolated part of New Zealand where 
he was Mgeam rises from the quivering earth and 
en paint@mlphurous pools of boiling mud, “working 





| that. tijcers in the face of the earth,” make walk- 
the gosw™g perilous. Taupo-tapu, the biggest pool 











day, com them all, dissolved whatever fell into it, 
eath, com@d its sluggish bubbles oozing to the sur- 
sard of mmce made the “monstrously domestic 
d Jeffersqpise of a boiling pot.” In this nightmarish 
elped Jomjimosphere a grotesque assortment of 
. adventummitish, New Zealanders, and natives 







to this Ged, among other things, to cure their 
lence on Ges, dig for collectors’ items, or tip off 
yn to regmazi U-boats on Allied sailings. The novel 
ut JON@#d its superb characterizations would be 
Gory. _ if the murder were never com- 
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Paper Cuase. By Oliver Weld Bayer. 
WW’ pages. Doubleday, Doran. $2. Two 
upletely unscrupulous expatriates liter- 
y fall into a widespread Nazi financial 
ispiracy and Jeff Piper, a somewhat 
ty Masonish young lawyer, gets on the 
tder-dotted trail of the documents. A 
y effort by a new writer. 















































and naval craft, these .50 cal. machine gun car- 
tridges have a mighty important mission, And 
they must be produced in vast quantities. 
Automatic machines built by us meet this vital 
need. Powder and projectile are inserted by load- 
ing machines at a speed of 65 per minute. And 
the cartridges are linked, ready for feeding to the 




















guns, by a linking machine of our invention that 
turns out a belt of 150 cartridges per minute. This 
machine, being portable, can be used at airfields, 
aboard ship and at front-line depots, as well as 
in arsenals. 

Other machines of our manufacture are used 
for priming and piercing cartridges, loading them 
into Springfield and Garand clips, packing them 
into cartons, etc. Tying in perfectly with one an- 
other, these machines form vital links to Victory 
... A striking example of how the skill we de- 
veloped in meeting the packaging needs of in- 
dustry is now serving the war program. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles Toronto 


Rations, sulfanilamide, gauze bandage, hard candy, radio 
batteries, carbine clips and many other essentials for 
the armed forces are wrapped on our machines. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
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Poison gas 
on the home front 


Carbon monoxide (CO) is an odorless but 
CR a 
plants and in garages. It 
es and loss of energy» and 
Te provide apdente cata 
‘o sa: or workers, one compan 
ee een 
or turn on the ventilating system when the 
pemennne Ss ennne een cone le 
dangerous. A Bodine motor is used 
to operate this alarm, many times roviding 
24-hour a day protection where units 
are on duty. 
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The Faith of a Businessman 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Almost every intelligent leader of 
business in this country freely admits 
these days that businessmen first opened 
the Pandora’s Box from which emerged, 
among other things, the earliest of our 
pressure groups; that the activities of 
businessmen in politics have often been 
selfish and shortsighted; that business- 
men ignored far too long the legitimate 
demands of those who worked for them, 
and that, by 1932, long-delayed reform 
was overripe. All this and more is stated 
in no uncertain terms by Edgar M. 
Queeny, whose thoughts on the conflict 
between business and government now 
take shape in a notable and thoughtful 
book just published, “The Spirit of En- 
terprise.”* 

The initial impulse behind Mr. 
Queeny’s decision to write this book 
originated, no doubt, in the irritation 
with New Deal policies. But Mr. 
Queeny’s thinking soon led to something 
quite unlike a generalized and insensate 
denunciation of Mr. Roosevelt and his 
works, 

As he describes his quest himself, he 
found that the phenomenon with which 
he was concerned had its origins, first, in 
defects in past business practice and, 
second, in the New Deal’s adoption of 
certain assumptions and methods that 
had precious little relation to the de- 
fects which it was trying to remedy. In 
short, Mr. Queeny says,’ while Dr. 
Roosevelt’s early diagnosis was correct, 
the remedies applied by the interns 
working under him will more likely kill 
the patient than cure him. 

In his search for the sources of con- 
temporary New Deal philosophy, Mr. 
Queeny has pushed back to the parent 
of American radical economics, Thor- 
stein Veblen, whose influence upon a 
generation of younger men was domi- 
nant and overwhelming. 

Veblen, as Mr. Queeny proves by ref- 
erence to what sympathetic writers had 
to say about that singular man, was 
born and nurtured in a powerful antip- 
athy toward success, particularly busi- 
ness success. He was a child of depres- 
sion years in a Wisconsin community in 
which, says a most friendly biographer, 
Old World customs prevailed “in an- 
tagonism to the American and Ameri- 
canizing influences of town and city.” 
During a long and unhappy academic 
career, Veblen poured out a series of 
books filled with bitter, sardonic criti- 





“267 pages. Scribner. $2. 


cism of business enterprise. This man, 
says Mr. Queeny, was the father and 
prophet of the New Deal intelligentsia. 


The intellectual heirs of Veblen 
now in the government share their mas- 
ter’s lack of practical knowledge of busi- 
ness, Queeny points out. He recalls at 
some length the Temporary National 
Economic Committee’s hearings in 1938 
and 1939, which were, in effect, a forum 
for the exposition of their views. Despite 
the advance announcement that this in- 
vestigation would be impartial, actually 
it was largely ex parte, he demonstrates. 
Businessmen prepared to offer factual 
evidence at variance with the economic 
views of the New Dealers were not 


called to testify. Mr. Queeny himself | 


was called and dismissed without a hear- 
ing. Against the mass of testimony in- 
cluded in this inquisition and the con- 
clusions blithely drawn from it by the 
investigators, Mr. Queeny contends in 
clear, concise terms. 

In the main, Mr. Queeny’s thesis is 
that less restriction at home and more 
cooperation abroad is sorely needed in 
the postwar period. He favors a regional 
organization of the world, recently sug- 
gested by Churchill, Hoover, Landon 
and others. He would use international 
means to protect the sanctity of inter- 
national contracts and outlaw restrictive 
international cartel agreements. At 








home, he would revise the “antiquated” | 
antitrust laws, administering them in } 


interest of free competition, rather than 
in furtherance of a planned economy; 
rebuild railroads and worn-out industrial 
plants and achieve conditions favorable 
to the growth of new businesses and in- 
dustries; restrict activities of pressure 
groups; adopt a national incorporation 
act; abolish interlocking directorates 
and reform taxation. Above all, he 
would clear out of government all who 
believe in the doctrines of economic 
pessimism and put into office men. who 
are convinced that America’s future 
growth still lies with free enterprise. 


Mr. Queeny believes profoundly 
that freedom is indivisible. “We may 
continue the struggle under the lash of 
fear wielded by the imperious bureauc- 
racies of a coercive state,” he says, 
“but we can conquer with hope—giving 
encouragement to free minds and free 
spirits engaged in competitive enter- 
prise . . . To realize the four freedoms, 
we need ‘only one freedom—Freedom!” 
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Stalingrad Story 


Your children’s children will thrill to 
the story of Stalingrad. 


—of the besieged, battered, hopeless 
city that was saved by white hooded 
infantrymen crawling on their bellies 
in swirling wastes of snow. 


—saved by heroic ground forces 
whose magnificent air support never 
failed them. 


Bell Airacobras, roaring over the Sta- 
lingrad front, gave wings to artillery. 
Above the masses of men and tanks 
locked in combat on the ground, 
_ they hunted out the enemy’s vital 
spots—blasted them at short range 
with explosive and armor piercing 
cannon shells. Providing air support 


for ground troops is a job the Aira- 
cobra does superlatively well. 


Here’s the significant point. Airaco- 
bras were there in force when they 
were needed. We're able to deliver 
planes for action now when they’re 
needed in this glo- 
bal war, because 
we started early 
enough, planned 
well enough and 
pushed produc- 
tion hard enough. 


After victory we'll 
be telling you 
about new Bell 
planes, planes of 


peace. What will they be like? Well, 
they'll be designed, engineered and 
built by an organization that makesa 
habit of aviation pioneering. © Bell 


Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


CAeracobrat for vielory - 


for Taney, FOR PEACE 


BELL 4..../ 


PACEMAKER 


OF AVIATION PROGRESS 





Please be patient. We're doing our best 
to spread our prewar stocks of Old 
Overholt fairly—.as we’re now en- 
gaged in war production of alcohol. 


Through six wars and 133 vears 
Americans have toasted victory in 


BOTTLED IN BOND - 100 PROOF - STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
ALSO 86 PROOF © BOTTLED OUT OF BOND 
THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


TASTE ALWAYS STANDS OUT 





